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Business continues to crawl along the astonishingly flat trough 
that has lasted more than four months. Week to week and even 
month to month movements are slight, sporadic, still unsig- 
nificant . . . . Steel activity slides off more swiftly from its 
feeble spring peak, with increasing price uncertainty, but with 
persistent hope of improved demand later from summer con- 
struction contracts . . . . Building alone evidences any vigor, 
but mainly with support of public money ... . Other in- 
dicators are static, and our index dithers indecisively around 
the average of recent months, with a slight slump in the last 
few weeks . . . . Background conditions, excepting only 
encouraging crop prospects, are not conducive to confidence 


. . . Stagnant or sagging security markets indicate increas- 


ing caution and indecision in anticipation of further dividend 
and wage readjustment .... Chronic weakening of com- 


modity prices with continued credit contraction is stimulating 


restrictive agreements on production with governmental sup- 
port or compulsion, thereby aggravating unemployment and 
speeding socialization .... Moves for major international 
conference action to meet the emergency and check deflation 
are apparently at last developing around Governor Norman’s 
visit, but further drift and delay are likely until a third winter 
of unemployment looms, so long as our official and financial 
economics emulates the ostrich, the original optimist. 
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Natural 


YREAT gas and oil fields 
J tor eighteen vears, have 
been supplying Natural Gas to 


Southern California Industry. 


Industrial engineers recognix 
the advantages of Natural Gas 
its flexibility, easy automalir 
control, cleanliness, econom 
and the uniform quality o! 


the manufactured product. 


Here, too, you have a huge im- 
mediate market, accessibilit 
to foreign markets, a wealth 
of raw materials, abundant 
labor and equable climate... 
all factors in attracting indu- 


trv to Southern California. 


Inquiries addressed to 
Industrial Department, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. will recei 


prompt attention. 


LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORPORATION... SOUTHER 
COUNTIES GAS COMPANY...SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPA) 
Los Angeles, California 
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What’s In This Issue 
—And Why 


Pay Envelopes 

WAGE-CUTTING already has gone further than 
most observers suspect, is likely to go further 
still. It hurts because, in contrast to 1921, wages 
are brought down faster than living costs. Some 
of the greatest industrial leaders will not sur- 
render. (page 5) 


Pay Checks 
CAPITAL, too, finds less in its envelope; divi- 
dends are sharing the paring. ‘vase >) 


Home Sweet Home 
FEBRUARY and March show the first definite up- 
turn in residential building since 1928. ‘save ») 


The Right Track 

Tue I. C. C. believes the railroads should de- 
velop now neglected opportunities, avoid— 
among other things—bus operation which du- 
plicates rail Service. «mye ww) 


THE railroads call the I.C.C. “unsympathetic,” 
feel they might as well keep any bus profits in 
the family, continue to operate routes which 
parallel their tracks. 


(page 18) 


WHEN good railroad men and shippers get to- 
gether on their problems, some practical solu- 
tions result. (page 22) 


Matches 


HIGHLIGHTS and sidelights on the pipe-and- 
oven-lighting business. (rage z2) 


New Bloom 


THE fixed trust, newest flower of investing, has 
its roots in the hinterland and its blossoms on 
the ruined walls of the Street. cave es, 


Noblest Experiment 
Tht Farm Board's organization of agriculture 
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is the government's greatest gesture; sooner o1 
later, it will affect all business, and far-sighted 
business men are keeping an eye on this colossal 
marketing scheme. (mse » 


Oliver Twists 

HuNGny legislatures, now in session, are bring 
ing up their bowls for more of that easy gas-tax 
money. (page 30) 

OREGON'S farmers ask more taxes—for industry: 
outnumbered, industry swallows them, but not 
for always. — (vage 30) 
Bigger Bata 

Europe's biggest shoemaker strengthens his po 
sition by acquiring his chief Czechoslovakian 
rivals. ‘page 29) 


The Prodigal Wax 

THROWN out, at great expense, by the oil indus- 
try, paraffin wax returns as the new lubri 
Cant. (page 11) 


Fencing the Bear 


ANTI-SOVIET sentiment attempts to organize an 
international boycott. The fuse, lighted by tne 
International Chamber of Commerce, is set for 
the Washington meeting in May. ‘ve 1) 


Slot Troubles 


THE vending machine operators and manufac- 
turers organize to fight the slugs which pinch- 
penny times have brought to the fore. 


New New Gillette 


THE reorganized razor and blade will have a 
presumably patent-proof blade lock. ‘mw: : 


Retailing 


STORES sales figures, surveyed by The Business 
Week, show that independents fazed no worse 
than the chains, even did better in some lines. 


( pe 


Morning After 


THE industrial alcohol makers call a truce in the 
price battle. 


(page 13) 








Tue Trawt OF A SALE 


66%% ISN'T “COVERAGE” 


First of a series of 
actual sales-trails in 
the oil industry, fol- 
lowed by a _ trained 
investigator instructed 
to trace every factor 
entering into each 
purchase, from the 
first suggestion to the 
placing of the order. 


The complete history 
of each “trail” (with 


No. 1. 


An oil company operating refineries in 5 states recently 
revamped a refinery to the tune of $250,000 of modern- 
ized equipment. In an office 500 miles distant from 
the refinery 
THE DISTILLATION ENGINEER 

pointed out the need 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT 


the obviously neces- 


authorized asking for bids 


sary exception of com- 
pany names) forms a THE CHIEF REFINERY ENGINEER 
‘ory of unusual in. THE CHIEF MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
sevest 00 any chief ex THE ASSISTANT MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
sentiion, tales Guten THE DISTILLATION ENGINEER 
ters . consulted together as to the type of equipment 


or advertising man. 
THE VICE-PRESIDENT 
after consultation with 


THE CHIEF ENGINEER 
approved the decision 


THE GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 
placed the order 


Three manufacturers competed for the job. 


Their salesmen called on the Distillation Engineer. 
the Chief Mechanical Engineer, the Assistant 
Mechanical Engineer, and the General Purchas- 
ing Agent. 

Not one salesman reached either the Vice-President 
or the Chief Refinery Engineer—in this instance 
the decisive factors. 


Of the three bidders only one advertises his equip- 
ment in National Petroleum News. But he got 


the order. 
in the publication which con- 


sistently penetrates those offices 
which salesmen rarely reach 


It is a cautious and far-sighted 
manufacturer who advertises his 
product “beyond the salesmen” 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS 


1213 West Third Street, Cleveland 
MEMBER: A. B. C.: A. B. P. 
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News of the week ending April 11, 1931 


— 


Long Deferred, Wage Cuts Begin 


To Assume Ugly Proportions 


President Hoover’s concern amply justified, 


though some great employers will hold out 


PRESIDENT HOOVER'S comments on 

ge cutting have attracted widespread 
tention: have renewed interest in 2 

estions: (1) Are wage rates being 
naintained? (2) How much longer 

| they be maintained in the face of 
prolonged depression and declining 

mmodity prices ? 

Information gathered by The Business 
Week from many authoritative sources 
ndicates the answers are: (1) Wage 
utting has been considerably more 
widespread than is generally realized; 
(2) Many employers, feel they cannot 
maintain wage rates much longer; a 
marked increase in wage cuts, accelerat- 
ing still further the trend that has 
quickened since the turn of the year, ap- 
pears almost inevitable unless a sharp 
upturn in business or a halt in com- 
modity price declines intervenes soon. 

Surprisingly Successful 

In general, employers have been sur- 
prisingly successful in maintaining 
wages under most adverse conditions. 
Most of them still regard wage mainte- 
nance as a sound national policy; but 
many are wondering if they are justified 
in supporting much longer a national 


policy which, mistakenly or no, they feel 
is hurting their own business 

They look back wistfully to 1921-22; 
recall that quick wage cutting was fol 
lowed directly by a sharp upturn in 
business which carried on, with minor 
fluctuations, until 1929. They compare 
that record with the last 18 months, 
wonder if we are now wrong 

Conditions Changed 

But conditions were much different in 
1921. Labor was considered chiefly as a 
part of productive costs; almost no 
voices were raised against immediate and 
drastic wage cuts. Cost of living de- 
clined much faster than earnings, so 
that, even considering the unemployed, 
net earnings of labor at bottom of the 
depression were greater than at its start 

During ensuing years business men 
came to look upon labor more as a con- 
sumer of mass production than as an 
item of production cost; they loudly 
proclaimed their loyalty to the philoso- 
phy of high wages; actually increased 
wage fates in many instances. Unfor- 
tunately for their good intentions, liv- 
ing costs increased so rapidly that by 
1929 the average worker was receiving 


little more real income than he had i: 
1922 

During the past 18 months this con 
dition has been greatly aggravated. Liv 
ing costs have declined about 135% sin 
October, 1929 
labor have dropped 20%, according to 
the National 
Board. Any development which in 


average earnings of! 


Industrial Conferenc 
creases the spread between these factors 
such as wage cutting, increasing unem 
ployment or more part-time, must in 
evitably postpone business recovery 
Agree as to Policy 

Most business men still agree with 
this conclusion as a national policy; but 
many assert that the time is near when 
the preservation of their own business 
must be made their first consideration 
and only lower wages will assure this 

This position is based upon the asset 
tion that widespread wage cutting, af 
fecting all business and all localities is 
some measure, has already agegravat 
a competitive Situation none too foo 
anyway in view of over-capacity 
falling price levels 
that wage cutting, like price cutting 
acts like a snowball. The farther it goes 
the bigger it gets and the harder it is to 
stop. Many think wage cutting has 


It ts pointed oO 


already passed the controllable stage 
that it must go on now to its bitter end 
Heavy Cuts This Year 

During January, February, and March 
1931, 903 of the 13,000 manufacturing 
concerns reporting wage data to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart 
ment of Labor, cut wages of 126,103 


Keyston 


First Witness—B. A. Scott (left), vice president of the Miners’ Union of Charleston, W. Va., testifies before 


the Senate Unemployment Insurance Committee 


Side by side. center. Senators Glenn, Illinois, and Hebert, Rhode 


Island, chairman. Right, is Senator Wagner, New York. They'll learn about unemployment insurance from him 
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workers an average of about 10%. This 
was 49% of reporting concerns which 
have made cuts since August, 1929 
(1,857); affected 50% of all workers 
whose wages have been reduced during 
that period (251,190). Evidently the 
snowball is gaining momentum. 

These Are Leaders 

Since these 13,000 reporting manu- 
facturers make up but 7% of the total 
manufacturers in the country, but em 
ploy 30% of all manufacturing workers, 
evidently they are, in general, the larger 
and better-managed concerns and are 
likely to have better rate-cutting records 
than non-reporters. Wage cuts for 250, 
000 workers of this group means, per 
haps, 1 million reductions in all plants 

Farm labor wages have dropped 26% 
since October. 1929, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Wages of miners, particularly copper 
and bituminous coal workers, have been 
substantially lowered Construction 
workers have received many direct rate 
reductions and many more semi-con- 
cealed cuts. Banks, stores, service or- 
ganizations, and virtually all other lines 
of business yield the persistent searcher 
enough examples to prove that wage 
reductions have been relatively wide- 
spread, despite contrary statements. 

Opposing Arguments 

Vocal proponents of wage cutting— 
chiefly of the banking fraternity—main- 
tain that a depression is no time to in- 
crease real wages by maintaining rates 
while living costs fall; that lower prices 
are essential to develop new markets; 
that lower labor costs are necessary to 
achieve lower prices. 

Wage reduction opponents retort that 
although living costs have declined, 
earnings of labor have declined much 
faster; that lower wages cannot be re- 
flected directly in lower costs because of 
the many other factors involved in price. 
They point out that while cost reduction 
via the wage cut may appear to be the 
easiest, quickest, and cheapest method, 
in the long run it is far more expensive 
than to reduce costs in other ways. 

Other Remedies 

Perhaps in 90% of the country’s busi- 
ness enterprises, research, replacement of 
obsolete equipment, improved market- 
ing methods, and similar activities would 
cut costs more than could a cut in wages. 
To grasp these opportunities, however, 
requires capital and a somewhat higher 
degree of managerial intelligence than is 
common. Business without necessary 
capital or intelligence to cut costs in 
other ways feels it must, perforce, re- 
sort to wage reductions. 

Most leading business men remain 
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Wace Cuances—The cumulative number of employees affected 


manufacturing plants reporting 


convinced that wage maintenance is the 
sound policy. Should general wage cut- 
ting come, there will be many first-line 
industrials such as American Telephone 
& Telegraph, United States Steel, the 
Standard Oil companies, and the rail- 
roads which are quite unlikely to reduce 


/ 


to the Bureau of Labor St 


wage rates under any provocat 
ploying hundreds of thousands 

ers, these huge units will 
leavening mass which will prevent 
drastic drop in rates and should t 
tate and expedite a return to 
standards soon after business picks 


Europe’s Wage Cuts Are 


More General, Less Drastic 


EuROPEAN News Bureau (Cable)— 
Europe’s way of doing business is 
different from that of the United States. 
So are its methods of attacking depres- 
sion. Wage cuts have been supported, 
even initiated by its governments. A 
vigorous policy has brought immediate 
results. But the indications are that 
real wages have fallen less than in the 
United States. 

More than 90% of Germany's em- 
ployed have had to accept wage cuts 
since early last fall, or have been put 
on a 40-hour-week basis. With the 
recent 69% cut for railway men, and 


5% for leather workers, the averag 
duction stands somewhere bet 
6% and 8%. Labor officials esti 
that prices have dropped 73% 

Economists in Berlin declar 
6% to 8% cut is not sufficient, be 
the 12% increase in wages betw 
1927 and 1929 was abnormal! 
healthy. The reduction was exten 
to all major trades in record tim 
cause the government first brought < 
the cost of living by demanding 
duction of retail prices, especial 
foods. 

With typical Mussolini thoroug 
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forced Italian wage cuts started with 
svernment Officials. Dec. 1, 1930, was 
by decree as the date from which 
cala of all government employees 
were lopped off 12%. More than 
599,000 were affected. To compensate 
the worker, living costs—rents, railway 
lease food costs—were arbitrarily or- 
dered down in proportion, Milan says 
the bottom has been reached. 

Britain has had a siege of wage cuts, 
threats of strikes, and then agreement 
by labor because of the seriousness of 
the situation, the example from abroad, 
ind the effect on export bargaining. 
More than 2 million trade unionists, 

million office workers, are now 
affected. Cuts vary from 243% to 8%. 

The cost of living, while down, has 








scarcely kept pace. At both the Trade 
Union and Labor party conferences, 
leaders declared that the only alterna 
tive to wage reductions is a direct pro 
tective tariff. In the meantime, more 
cuts are due as various wage agreements 
terminate. 

France, last hit by depression, esti- 
mates that 750,000 workers have been 
forced to accept cuts in recent weeks, 
and another 2 million are working only 
part-time, but at unchanged wage 
scales. Because France has not yet 
backed any substantial policy to reduce 
rankly inflated prices and the cost of 
living, employers are meeting solid 
refusal on the part of labor to accept 
lower wages, though they are inevitable 
in the end 


Capital, Like Labor, Is 
Having Its Wages Cut 


CapITAL, like labor, is having its wages 
cut. After a long resistance to the de- 
pression, dividends and interest have 
been meeting reductions since the be- 
ginning of 1931. And for capital, as 
for labor, the prospect of smaller pay 
bulks large in the near-term outlook. 
Dividend and interest payments for 
30 ran 15% ahead of those for 1929 
according to Standard Statistics figures; 
dividends alone showed an 11% gain 
in the New York Times compilation. 


ry 
Tue “ExeTer”—She joins her sisters, “Excalibur” and “Exochorda” in 


the “Ex-” fleet of the American Export Line. These 7,000-tonners are 
in the Mediterranean trade, carry 175 passengers and cargo 
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Then came the decline, the extent of 
which can be computed only approxi- 
mately because of the differing methods 
of measurement. 

Standard's record of dividend and in- 
terest payments together put the January 
total 1% below that of January, 1930, 
February 3% and March 49% behind 
corresponding figures for the previous 
year. But this relative stability was 
largely in interest payments, which 
cannot vary except by repudiation—of 


International News 









which there has been but littl 
in change of volume of securities 
Dividend payments began to drop 
January, according to Standard Statisti 
though New York Time 


gain for that month compared with 1930 


figures show 


and no sharp decline until March. T! 


> records run: January, Standard —8% 


Time 127% February, Standard 
8°, Time 0.79: March, Stand 
ard 9 6% 7 1NN¢ 13% All the sc 


comparisons are with 1930 monthly 
totals 
Trend of Surplus 

But the stockholder does not draw 
all of his annual earnings in dividends 
Some portion is withheld in various pro 
prietorship accounts which must be 
brought into the comparison. As meas 
ured by surplus, the most important of 
these accounts, his total of earnings 
withheld showed almost no gain in 
1930 due to the year’s 329% drop in 
earnings, and to increased dividend 
payments. Reserves declined 

No measure of surplus is possible for 
1931. But reports now forthcoming 
indicate that first quarter earnings will 
show a drop of 18% to 25% compared 
with the first quarter of 1930 so tha 
many concerns paid part of thei 
first-quarter dividends from surplus 
Thus it seems unlikely that the in 
dustrial surplus account saw much, if 
any, rise in this quarter. Companies that 
have kept dividends up at the cost of 
surplus are not likely to continue the 
raid in the face of the continued fall in 
earnings. Even if surpluses are huge 
they are also close to sacrosanct in many 
cases and arguments that they should be 
cut up to make financial raincoats now 
that the rainy day has arrived have, so 
far, failed to exert much influence on 
policy. 

1921 Precedents 

The decline in capital's wages has 
had a more severe beginning than in 
the 1921 depression, but if that period 
set a precedent then a considerable fur 
ther decline is to be expected now. 
Early in that depression 
dropped. For December, 1920, and 
January and March, 1921, they ran be 
low those of the same months a year 
earlier. For February, April, May and 
June, they ran above 1920 showings 
In July, 1921, there started a series of 
cuts in capital's wages which put every 
one of the next 6 months below the 
same month a year earlier. Yet it was 
in that July that the upturn in business 
started 

Meanwhile, the rate of direct payment 
to capital by business should not be con 
fused with the rate of yield to investors 


payments 
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on their capital, determined by the pur 
chase price of securities in conjunction 
with such payment. 

The yield on a representative group of 
common stocks rose from just below 
3% in September, 1929, to a high of 
5.75% in December, 1930, declined to 
below 5% in March and has just gone 
up again to about 5.25%, the fluctua- 
tions following the movement of prices 
and payments, the latter also affecting 
prices. The yield record on a repre- 
sentative group of bonds shows a grad- 
ual and irregular decline from 4.75% 
in the fall of 1929 to 4.4% at present 
That on preferred stock has hung close 
to the 5.5% except during the Decem- 
ber, 1930, break. Mortgage yields can- 
not be measured, but the numerous 
defaults are likely to have brought de 
clines. Short-term money in a borrow 
er's market yields from 14% to 3%, 
lowest return in many years 


Jobs for Thousands Open, 
Farms Take Unemployed 


ACCELERATED public building and road 
construction programs, slightly im- 
proved industrial employment ; continua- 
tion of the movement of unemployed 
from urban areas to farms are among 
the more encouraging items reported by 
Department of Commerce. 

Opening of the navigation season on 
the Mississippi and the Great Lakes has 
provided additional employment; many 
more jobs are in prospect. After Apr 
15 many thousands of jobs will be avail- 
able at Chicago; at Buffalo about 5,000 
men will be taken on after May 1; hun- 
dreds more will be required for boat 
crews made up at Detroit, Cleveland, 
and other lake and river ports. 

Diversification Noted 

Farm activity in the South and North- 
west is increasing rapidly. In the 
Memphis area, sales of seeds, fertilizers, 
garden equipment, and small tools has 
more than doubled over last year. 
Wheat acreage planted in Minn_ 92a, 
North and South Dakota, Montana will 
be nearly 3 million acres less than in 
1930; smallest acreage since 1910. 
Diversification should open new markets 
for supplies and equipment. 

In the Philadelphia district, trace 
unions report 15% to 20% increased 
employment among skilled and un 
skilled workers in textiles, foods, print- 
ing, paper, chemicals, leather, shoes- 
virtually all industries except building. 

Recent gains in Chicago of steel, 
radio, furniture, automotive accessories 
have been held; are expected to improve 
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still more. Cement awards for 6 mil 
lion barrels for highways are pending 
The American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction reports that since the opening 
of spring construction hours of labor, 


number of working days per 


total payroll of member fir: 


sistently increased and, if 
the present rate, will be back 
by early summer. 


Home Building Shows 
First Upturn Since 1928 


DurinG February and March residen 
tial construction contracts made the 
first definite upturn since 1928; justi- 
fied optimism of forecasters who have 
looked to this type of building to hold 
up private construction totals during 
1931. Residential contracts reported to 
F. W. Dodge Corp. totaled $234 mil- 
lions for the first quarter 1931. This 
was only $9 millions below the same 
period of 1930, although january, 
1931, contracts were $12 millions be- 
low those of January last year 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. is particularly 
optimistic for its Home Construction 
Division; reports increased building in 
Middle Western states despite a 65% 
decline in total residential construction. 
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Inquiries recerved in Chicag 
continued slight pickup du: 
months of 1931; compel th 
ment of separate 
facilities in several cities 
Residential building costs 
clined from 18% to 20%, S 
buck finds; more in the Midd 
than in the East. Architect 
are moving toward more cor 
and practical designs; Colonia! 
cottage, and modern Elizabet 
signs are replacing in popul 


building 


“gingerbread"” houses so 
few years ago. Among the 
built by Sears, Roebuck d 
than $5 millions 


more wer 


the customer's own designs 
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Yretps on Securities—Preferred stocks and bonds show thei 
stable return. Common stock yields fluctuate considerably; dit 
cuts in this group are offset somewhat by falling stock prices 
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Gum TrapER—William 


Keystone 


Wrigley, Jr., has traded chewing gum for 


Canadian wheat; now he'll swap gum for Southern cotton, a case for a 


bale. He tried the game experiment 17 years ago 


and made money 


Independents Have Fared 
No Worse Than the Chains 


Theory that they have borne brunt of the decline 


fails to stand up under 1928-30 comparison 


Out of the fact that the annual reports 
f several national chain organizations 
ave been better than expected has been 
born a theory that independent business 
aterprise, particularly in the merchan- 
dising field, bore the brunt of the busi- 
ness decline of 1930. 

This theory seems to be exploded by 
the results of a special survey by The 
Week which indicates that 
ndependents not merely held their 
wn, but in some specific instances 
fared better than the chains 

Inventories Cut 

In the department store field over 
300 independently operated stores re- 
orting their figures for 3 successive 
ears to the Controllers’ Congress of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ation show average 1929 sales volume 
out 2.08% higher than 1928, their 

30 volume only 6.7% lower. Their 
fventories at the end of 1929 were 
ilready 59% less than in 1928 and had 
iropped 22% below the 1928 high at 
the end of 1930. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. with a 
chain of 532 stores at the start of 1930, 


DOuSiNeSS 
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showed practically the same loss in sales 
volume (6.5%) against the only com 
parable year, 1929, while its inventory 
dropped 23.4% during 1930. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. showed for 1930 a 
decline of 11.4% in sales volume, a 
drop of 22.8% in inventory, although 
27 new stores opened during the year 
are included in this compilation 

W. T. Grant & Co., selling goods 
in a range of prices that justifies com 
parison with department stores, records 
1929 sales per store 10% below those 
of 1928; 1930 per store 18% 
lower. Its total inventories per store 
during 1929 were about equal to those 
of 1928; during the 12 months of 1930 
they averaged 28.1% than in 
1928. 


sales 


less 


Food Sales Increase 

In the food field, oldest and most 
important battleground of chains and 
independents, interesting comparison is 
made possible through figures obtained 
by the National Wholesale Grocers 
Association. Fifty-odd wholesale grocers 
located in 21 different states, represent- 
ing over $100 millions in annual sales, 


averaged in 1929 a sales volume 4.3% 


above 1928: in 1930, still show a gain 


of 0.73% above 1928 although prices 


I 
average declines of over 


Their 


1929 wer 


registered 
10% 
inventorics at 


between 1928 and 1930 


the end of 
1.1% higher than for the year previous 
while at the end of 1930 they averag 

6.46% lower than in 1928 against th 
slightly higher dollar sales volume for 
1930. And the 
inevitably 


the 


records of these whol 


reflect 


ti 


salers those of the 


tt | ’ , 
pendent re 


customers inde 
grocers 
New Units Add Volume 
Comparable with these national fig 
& Pacific Tea 


») sales 8.30) over 


ures, The Great Atlant 
Co 
1928 but opened during that year 241 


increased its 19 


¢ 


new units. For 1930 it showed a 9.2% 


increase 1928 with $50 more 
units. A. & P. inventories dropped 
approximately 1929: in 
1930 they fell about 15% below 1928 
record high 


Pacific Coast 


over ncw 


3% during 


wholesale procers 
increase Of 14.2% 


LO. LBS, 


showed in 1929 an 


over 1928, and an increase of 
in 1930 


higher at the end of 1930 


Their inventories ranged 10% 
The A. & 
the 


P., operating extensively in 


te rritory, 


Sark 
there de 


19340 


re ports inventories 


creased nearly $10 millions in 
this representing substantially the com 
pany's total 


investment in all of its 15,737 


reduction of inventory 
stores 
Western Grocers 

Atlantic and Mid-Western 


grocers 1929 


Central 
wholesale sales 


1.70% 


report 


above 1928 and 1930 sales 


2.02% Inventories at 


9.5% 


average higher 
the end of 
average for 1928 
Grocery & Baking Co., 
in those 


below th 
Kroger 


also operating 


1940 were 
and 1929 
territories, with comparable 


available only for 1929-30, 


6.89 in 


figures 


shows a decrease of volume 


a loss of over 9% in inventories 
Independents Held Ground 
A study made by the Progressive 
Grocer. covering 2,707 grocers similarly 
indicates that independents held their 
showed an 


ground, for 34% increase 


in sales, while the loss of volume for 
the entire group was only 3% 

In the drug field, independent whole 
salers report total business during 1930 
only 10% lower than in 1929, while 
independent retail drug stores report 
1930 sales volume ranging from 85% 
to 100% of 


tories not materially reduced 


1928 records with inven 


Confectioners have experienced di 
clining prices since early 1929, find 
average dollar sales up 3%, 
9% higher. 


tonnage 





Credit Control Is Secret 
Of German Radio Success 


IRONBOUND control of purchasing, 
sales, credits has enabled J. W. Hidding, 
Germany's largest radio retailer, to show 
a steady increase in sales at a satisfac- 
tory profit while, during the last 2 
years, 60% of the Reich’s radio dealers 
have been going bankrupt. 

His several retail radio stores in Ber- 
lin and 40 agencies in the provinces 
trade name, “Radio Web’’ 
or over 3 million marks in 1930. 

Chief secret of Radio Web's success- 
ful survival is, perhaps, its control of 
credit sales. Outstanding credit sales of 
all stores must never exceed volume of 
business. As unfavorable eco- 

conditions have brought an 
increase in the number of instalment 
buyers, length of payment periods 
allowed such buyers has been progres 
sively reduced from 12 months, 2 years 
ago, to 6 months today, in order to 
hold the established balance between 
credit and cash business. 

Radio Web's own purchases 
handled with the same strictness. To 
insure almost automatic provision of 


made sales 


cash 
nomic 


are 


funds with which to pay manufacturers 
at the end of a fixed period of 4 
months after date of invoice, commit- 
ments are so placed that they shall 
never exceed the total amount of 
customers’ time payments maturing 
somewhat prior to the due date of 
obligations to manufacturers. Com- 
prehensive daily reports from all stores 
have made it possible to operate this 
system without hurting sales. 
Depression-Born 
Radio Web's plan of safe credit con- 
trol is a direct product of Germany's 
financial depression. Formerly, insur- 
ance companies provided the funds for 
financing time payment sales. Their 
losses during the early months of the 
depression forced most of them out 
of this field, which eliminated radio 
makers and dealers in large numbers. 
Surviving manufacturers found - sur- 
viving dealers demanding longer credit 
terms on hand-to-mouth _ purchases. 
Herr Hidding’s provision of a depend- 
able outlet, insured payments within 
4 months, and an effective system of 
preventing credit losses has induced 
suppliers substantially to finance his 
instalment selling operations. 


Gillette Builds a New Fence 


Around Its Blade Business 


WHILE probably many kinks resulting 
from the Gillette-AutoStrop merger 
(BW—Novl11’30) are yet to be 
straightened out, the Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. has made a significant move 
to consolidate its position, This takes 
the form of another attempt to fence in 
the profit-making renewal blade busi- 
ness through a new design of razor and 
blade. 

A buyer of one of the new Gillette 
or Probak razors will find either its cap 
or guard plate equipped with oddly 
shaped numbered lugs for locking the 
blade in position. If he buys a second 
razor, it will probably have a different 
set of lugs, for these new razors are be- 
ing produced in a wide variety of lug 
patterns and positions. 

One for All 

The point of the company’s new vea- 
ture in exclusiveness is that one blade 
fits them all; that theoretically no one 
can make a “‘pirate” blade that fits more 
than one of the combinations without 
infringing the patent. And obviously 
no one will find it profitable to make 
a blade fitting just one of the combina- 
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tions, particularly since no one type will 
be confined to a single marketing area, 
Gillette plans calling for a thoroughly 
mixed distribution of the various pat- 
terns. 

Thus the company hopes to corral the 
most profitable end of the business, a 
large volume of which, in spite of 
strenuous efforts, has gone in the past 
to many other blade manufacturers. 

Prices Unchanged 

Shipments of the new line of razors 
and blades to dealers and distributors 
are to commence May 1. Prices are to 
remain the same as on former models: 
$1 list on the razor, 50¢ for pack of 
5 blades, $1 for a pack of 10. Dealers 
are expected to give exceptional coopera- 
tion in marketing the new line because 
the manufacturer's presumably strong 
patent position promises them a better 
opportunity to make a profit. 

At present no spectacular advertising 
or promotional campaigns are planned. 
Eleven million old style Gillettes were 
distributed during the 1925 Gillette- 
Palmolive campaign. Twenty million 
“new” razors were scheduled for “deal” 


The Busines 
J. W. Hippinc—The execu 
rector of “Radio Web,” Ger 
largest radio dealer, 
weeks investigating 
business and methods 


distribution with Colgate-Palm 
the 1930 campaign (BW —A 
Thousands are still in the retail 
offered in ‘‘deals” or sold singl) 
one blade for as low as 12¢ 


Rise in:Cigarette Price 
Will Aid the Retailer 


UNITED CIGAR Stores Co. and 
Schulte announce another attempt 
put sales of popular cigarettes on a sto; 
loss basis, have advanced"prices on p 
ages of 20 to 15¢, 2 packages for 
expect others to follow suit. 

The cigarette price war undoubt 
has proved profitable to the manuf 
turers but costly to retailers 

Wholesale list prices were increased 
to $6.40 per thousand in October 
(BW—Oct12'29), have not 
since, except that direct 
a discount of 10% and 2% 
the net to $5.645 per thousand (5! 
Feb4’31). 

Small dealers could not mal 
penses at 13¢ per pack, 2 for 25¢. Witl 
the new scale starting at 15¢ px 
dealers are expected to show mor 
est. An average increase of 
prices of cigars, pipe, and cl 
tobacco has also been effected 


buyers 
} 


. Dringin 
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Utilities, Divided on Sale 
Of Appliances, Watch Test 


FoLLOWING enactment of laws in Okla- 
cma and Kansas barring electric light 
and power companies from selling 
household electrical appliances (BW— 
Apri’31), the large utility groups are 
busy determining policies to be followed 
in other states where they face the threat 
of similar legislation sponsored by elec- 
trical dealers, contractors and retail 
merchants. Several utility groups, it is 
understood (notably the Byllesby and 
Flectric Bond & Share), have decided 
to withdraw from the appliance field in 
states where such laws are passed with- 
out fighting the legislation in the courts. 
The Middle West Utilities Co., on the 
other hand, is understood to be one of 
the groups that have determined to 
fight for the right to continue selling 
appliances. 

The California Experiment 

Meanwhile, the utilities, fearing that 
f they retire from the selling field the 
increase in the demand for energy will 
slow up, are watching the test in Long 
Beach, Calif., where the Southern Calli- 
fornia Edison Co. retired from retail 
merchandising in October, 1930, to 
give dealers 15 months to demonstrate 
what they could do (BW’—Dec3’30). 

So far the dealers involved in the 
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experiment have not met with any 
exceptional success. Up to Feb. 1 they 
had sold only 72 ranges of the quota 
of 300 set by the power company for 
the first quarter of the trial period. 
They were handicapped by bad busi 
ness conditions and a lack of public 
acceptance of cooking by electricity 
Pro and Con 

Despite their discouraging results so 
far, dealers are confident they can ac- 
complish their task before the expira- 
tion of the test period. The jobbers, 
distributors, manufacturers and the 
power company feel that Southern 
California Edison will have to step in 
with material assistance if a satisfactory 
energy load is to be built. Manufac 
turers of water heaters and 
heavy-duty air heaters feel that they 
will be out of the picture unless the 
power company will actively promote 
and sell these devices. 


electric 


Portable Oil Burner 
Also Demonstration Unit 


AN unusual development in oil burner 
sales strategy is the Summerheat port 


able unit which can be taken into 





Wide World 


UiL Knows No Bounparies—V ell derricks are more plentiful chan trees 
in some sections of Los Angeles, but even residents are impressed by 


this well in full operation in the middle of La Cienaga Boulevard 
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@ prospective customer's cellar and 
demonstrated on his own furnace. The 
unit is of aluminum construction, weighs 
less than 125 lIbs.: it 
supply of 
bottles; automatic 
by a portable thermostat 

Many Advantages 
permanent installations, 


carries a 36-hr 


oil in interchangeable 


control is obtained 


For this 


new product of Summerheat 


Mich.., 
with a regular 275-gallon basement tank 


( orp 
Dowagiac, can be connected 

the bottles still being useful to pro 
vide an emergency supply against a fire 
less week-end. The demonstration unit 
as is, can also be employed to serve 
fall and spring heating requirements, to 
provide hot water in summer, to meet 
the needs of renters who do not want 
The 


entire unit is secured to the fire door of 


to make permanent installations 


the furnace, opens with it so that, if 
desired, the regular fuel can be burned 
or the furnace used as an incinerator 

It is supplied in 1 size and 4 models 
to suit all home sizes and all types of 
heating plants—steam, vapor, water, or 
warm air, The unit has been approved 
by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., for 
use with Nos. 1, 2, and 3 oil and West 
Coast Diesel oil 


Paraffin, Long Fought, 
T T . 
Now Used as Lubricant 
SYNTHETIC lubricating oil 
paraffin wax, the petroleum constituent 
which the oil industry has spent mil 
lions of dollars to remove from lubri 
is the latest addition to the long 
products on which chemical 


made from 


cants 
list of 
research has improved over nature 

At a recent meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, from 
Standard Oil Co. of 
a new synthetic lubricant which com 


engineers 
Indiana described 


bines: high resistance to oxidation and 
sludging; very low 
volatility or evaporation tendency ; more 
resistance to temperature changes than 
any known natural oil, The last prop 
erty prevents the oil from thinning or 
losing its body under high tempera 
tures; prevents excessive thickening in 
cold weather. 
Still Expensive 

Cost of materials and processes make 
the new oil expensive but it is being 
made commercially for many uses wher« 
requirements are unusually 
Typical are gear shifts and shock ab 
sorbers for automobiles and airplanes 
where a minimum of change in vis 
cosity with temperature changes, ab 
sence of solidification at low temper 


pour test; low 


severe 
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Canapa’s New Cana 


tome 


The new Welland Ship Canal will affect the 


commerce of the whole continent. The old canal limited draft to 14 feet; 
vessels drawing up to 25 feet can use the new one. Here is the place 
at Welland, where the river is siphoned under the canal 


atures, aod maximum stability are 
important. 

The new oil is obtained by cracking 
paraffin wax in much the same manner 
that crude petroleum is cracked to get 
gasoline. Technically the new process 
is the result of polymerization, by 
aluminum chloride, of certain olefines 
which contain 2 atoms of hydrogen to 
one of carbon with the carbon atoms 
arranged in long chains. ‘‘Olefines” 
are unsaturated hydrocarbons like ethy 
lene—"‘unsaturated”” meaning that they 
can combine with certain other elements 
without producing a product. 
“Polymerization” means changing one 
substance to another of the same ele- 
ments, used in the same proportions, 
but of higher molecular weight 


side 


Cars Junked = Cars Sold; 
Manufacturers’ Plan Helps 
NEARLY 3 million motor vehicles were 
junked during 1930, according to the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. Domestic sales of cars and trucks 
last year totaled nearly 3 million. But 
registrations increased only 22,000 over 
1929. Apparently, for every new 
vehicle sold another was thrown on 
the scrap heap. 

The N.A.C.C, Highway Safety Pro- 
“gram, by which manufacturers establish 
reserve funds to aid dealers in scrapping 
cars (BW —Jan15’30) accounted for 
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about 350,000 of the junked vehicles 
Manufacturers representing 87% of 
total production have adopted the plan 
Countless other cars were scrapped by 
dealers who were not compensated by 
manufacturers. Probably the greatest 
number are just being abandoned by 
their owners in vacant lots. 


Motor Company Bids 
For 90,000 Buyers 


AN unusual distribution and financing 
hook-up has been arranged by Jordan 


Motors Corp. (to take over Jordan 
Motor Car Co.) by which the Brother 
hood of Locomotive Engineers gets a 
5-year option at $10 a share on 30,000 
of the 300,000 shares of no-par com- 
mon stock just issued by the new 
company, in return, presumably, for 
preferential markets among union 
members. 

Dealers will attend union meetings 
to provide direct merchandising con- 
tacts with its 90,000 members. Group 
buying support expected from this ar- 
rangement will aid the company in its 
efforts to reduce overhead and adver- 
tising expenses. The brotherhood has 
had many unfortunate financial ven- 
tures during recent years; hopes to re- 
coup some of its losses by exercising 
its option when a market advance 
appears. Meanwhile, the brotherhood 
has not officially accepted the plan, 





hopes none will buy the st: 
belief that the union stands 

The new concern will as 
sell a new line of cars at aro 
Contracts with makers of n 
and accessories are 
development expenses dow: 
will be given competitive dis 
a junking arrangement. 


exper t 


2 Biggest Cargo Ships 
Added to Ford Fleet 


Two 300-ft, cargo ships, the | 
built for service between the G: 
and the Atlantic seaboard, soor 
into service in the Ford Gr 
fleet. 

The boats will be all-steel 
lapsible superstructures to afford 
ance when the ships are passi: 
bridges. They will carry part 
Rouge to the new Edgewate: 
assembly plant and also to tl 
Coast assembly plants via tl 
Canal. 

Ford’s Great Lakes fleet duri: 
2,785,396 tons of fr 


&,/ 
’ 


carried 
clusive of lumber and grain. The H 
Ford II and Benson Ford, 


engaged during the year in carrying 
and iron ore. 

The coal was hauled by rail fr 
Ford mines in Kentucky and West \ 
ginia to Toledo and transferred to | 
for shipment to the Rouge plant 
storage docks at Duluth, and Ford 
mills at L’Anse, Mich. Returning 
Ford ships brought iron ore fr 
perior or Ashland, Wis., and Marg 
or Escanaba, Mich. 


Commission Reverses 
Mitchell on New River 


IN its first important ruling, has 
down Apr. 3, the new Federal | 
Commission denied the Appalac! 
Electric Power Co. a = minor-; 
license for construction of a plant 
New River near Radford, Va., off 
the company instead a standard |! 
A minor-part license would hav 
empted the company from the acc: 
ing, valuation and recapture prov! 
of the Water-Power Act. In 
this stand, the commission reatfhr 
the contention of the forme: 
departmental commission fig 
issued in 1927. 

The decision reverses the « 
given by Attorney-General Mit 
last September at the request of 
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Hoover in which the law-ofhcer 
| that the New River project was 
character to which minor-part 
apply. 
the new commission decided the 
way, enhanced interest 
ttached to the senatorial attempt 
e George Otis Smith from the 
inship of the licensing body. 


would 


The fact that Mr. Smith has disagreed 
with the Attorney-General and, in the 
exercise of impartial and independent 
judgment, taken a stand undoubtedly 
dictated by his convictions but none the 
less certain to please the protesting 
Senators may possibly cause the agita 
a somewhat 


tion over him to take on 


perfunctory aspect, it is believed 


Interstate Compact to Control 


Output of Oil Wins Official O.K. 


4 PLAN for a compact among oil-pro 
ing states which, with Congressional 
sproval, would permit uniform regu 
sory laws and equitable distribution of 
itput was presented Apr. 9 to the Fed- 
Oi! Conservation Board by the 
Governors Oil Stabilization Committee 
and was approved by Secretary Wilbur. 
The plan, discussed at the recent oil 
ference at Texarkana, would permit 
entral body to estimate probable re 
4irement for crude oil and its products, 
would allocate this total among the sev 
ral oil-producing states, and would 
wve some policing power—price-fixing 
is been suggested but is frowned upon 
the Department of Justice—with 
vhicheto keep production and refinery 
runs within reasonable limits. 

Through the Conservation Board's 
Voluntary Committee on Petroleum Eco- 
nomics, future demand and supplies al- 
ready are being estimated; from Apr. 1 
to Sept. 30 gasoline demand is estimated 
at 252 million barrels—O.8% less than 

same 6 months of 1930; crude oil 
lemand is estimated at 445 million bar- 
rels. Some method of enforcing adher- 
ence to these estimates is the chief need 
vhich the proposed interstate compact 
will fill. 
Dispute on Impor«s 

At the conference, Carter Oil Co., a 
standard of New Jersey subsidiary, 
precipitated a battle between oil im- 
and domestic producers by 
sserting that import restriction must 
© @ permanent accessory to any Co- 

rdinated proration plan. This brought 
in implied threat from Pan American 
Petroleum & Transport Co., Standard 

{ Indiana unit and a leading importer, 
that import restrictions will continue 
nly while domestic output is held 

wn. It was pointed out that while 

ts have been cut one-third do- 

estic output has increased 175,000 

rels a day. 

Having received general approval of 


porters 
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the proposed plan from the Oil Con 
servation Board, the oil men will next 
attempt to get legislation passed in their 
respective states so that Congress can 
be offered something definite for its ap 
proval at the coming session. 


War Helped Alcohol Sales; 
Peace May Restore Profits 

THE industrial alcohol war that brought 
quotations down to the lowest in many 
(BW’—Aprs’31) is The 


years over 


Though prices have been advanced above 
+} 


new price is 24¢ a gallon in tank cars 
27¢ in drums, compared with the previ 
Just before the o 


break, tank cars sold for 37¢ 


ous 19¢ and 23¢ 
drums ! 
39¢ a gallon 

Stocks Reduced 
alcohol are bx 


Large quantitic s ot 


lieved to have been contracted for at tl 
jugur so well 


this 


rates This does not 
the 


it mmx 


low 
for year 
but 


large 


produc crs 


at lc ist 


carnings 
a reduction in the 
lated 


ins 
stocks m despite i 
30% cut in production last year, as a 
result of the 
had an unsettling 


The outlook 


companics this year ts not encouraging 


mild winter—-which have 


influence 


for industrial alcohol 


present level 


tor 


their recent lows cir 


profital le 
It is estimated that a rate of 


not considered sufficient 
production 
at least 30¢ a gallon is necessary to bring 
this 

the 


supply and demand. The effect of lower 


a prot, Recovery to level, how 


ever, will depend upon forces of 


prices has been to stimulate consumy 
tion, and because of the increasing d« 
mand it is expected that this year’s out 


put of alcohol will be greater than in 
An upturn in the 


try is looked forward to in 1932 


19430 ilcohol indus 


Worip’s Biccest Lirt—These triple-twin locks at Thorold have an 
individual lift of 464 feet, 14 feet greater than Panama. The 326-foot 
rise between Lakes Erie and Ontario is overcome with 7 locks; the old 
canal used 26. The new canal will be ready in the spring 
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The “Russian Question” Becomes 
3 Questions—All Startling 


Answers sought by International Chamber of Commerce 


may furnish fireworks for Washington meeting 


LONDON (Radio)—Big business in a 
dozen world capitals opened the morn- 
ing’s mail with a start recently. Re- 
posing under the dignified letterhead of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, were 3 startling questions: 

(i) Are you willing to supply de- 
tailed information regarding your im- 
ports from Russia ? 

(2) Would your country agree to 
concerted international restriction of 
credit granted to Russia? 

(3) Are you willing to discuss in 
contact with other countries a joint in- 
ternational prohibition of imports from 
Russia ? 

And after the questions: “Strictly 
confidential.” 

Mr. Bron’s Invitation 

No one is just certain how long the 
questions were treated confidentially. 
London knows that very stout, treble- 
chinned Saul Bron, chairman of Arcos 
(Russian trading organization for Great 


Britain) issued an invitation to members 
of the Russo-British Chamber of Com- 
merce to discuss a “matter of great im- 
portance”; that, with an over-brief in- 
troduction he completely upset British 
equanimity by reading the questions, 
implying their importance in future 
business dealings. Part of the audience 
abruptly left the hall. Of those who 
remained, no one raised a question. The 
meeting dissolved. 

Repercussions have been submerged 
in an atmosphere almost as ‘‘con- 
fidential” as the original questions. 
Members of the Chamber refuse to talk 
for fear they will be accused of letting 
the news leak. Having, by report, 
organized the questionnaire — wholly 
unofficially and as a personal accom- 
modation to Sir Arthur Balfour, who 
(also, by report) will speak on this 
subject at the Washington meeting of 
the International Chamber in May, 
Chamber officials have little to say. 


Acme 


Fur SALE—The international auction at Leningrad attracted buyers from 
all over Europe and America. The visitors paid high rates, but enjoyed 


the best of accommodations. 
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Furs are Russia’s third greatest export 





The commercial world is not 
by the fact the questionnair: 
of London. Nor is it pertur! 
that the International Cham! 
nected with the move. Fra: 
quarters of the Chamber, and 
home of this year’s president 
countries of Europe which hay 
definite stand against Russia: 
Britain, despite export credit 
of nearly $25 millions grant 
Soviets, has strong anti-sovict 
may swing to the side of Fra: 
Labor government falls as 
Conservative leaders come int 
Other countries have an 
stake. Germany and Italy 
agreements with Russia, ar 
unemployment-consuming ord 
-Mar25’31), expanding Sov 
Despite alliances with Fran 
Czechoslovakia and Poland ar 
on considerable business with M 
Dumping Clouds 
The United States, hosts to 
ternational Chamber this year 
pected to react vigorously to any R 
discussion. When _ trim, 
Silas H. Strawn, 
American Committee of 
tional Chamber, 
council meeting in Paris in D 
it is recalled he said: Perhap 
most ominous cloud that overhang 
whole economic world is the 
on world markets of large quantit 
grain, raw materials, and semi-fi 
products by Soviet Russia, at pr 
than the normal costs of prod 
Sir Arthur Balfour, British cl 
discussed the Russian situation in 
at the Paris meeting, emphas 
particular the large exports whi 
recently been dumped on the Brit 
market, admitted that the Five-) 
Plan was likely to succeed, pr 
that a successful industrialized R 
would be a worry to world trad 
Where Pop the Question’ 
Preliminary programs for bot 
United States Chamber of Con 
and the International Chamber 
ings have been published. Neit! 
Russia in the program. The I: 
tional Chamber, however, will 
“Factors Affecting the Trade 
dustry of Europe and the 
States,” at which time the 
question might well be introd 
There is an unhealthy un 
about the whole question of Russ 
now which not even the Austro-G 


chairman 
the Inter 
returned ft 


customs excitement, the fresh | 
Italian sputterings, or the prom 
Gandhi will visit Broadway can ~ 
Secretary Stimson’s secret res 
Al 
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Invested - at 40% 





Few investments can pay as large dividends 
as those from the electrical modernization 
of factories. 

For example, a mill in Kansas is saving 
$3600 a year in operating costs because it re- 
placed less efficient equipment with a $9000 
G-E motor—a return of 40% annually. 

Even in plants generally considered up- 
to-date, there are obsolete methods and 
equipment that snipe at profits and smudge 
operating records with red ink. 

By the use of new methods and modern 
equipment—such as electric heat, arc weld- 
ing, lighting, electric motors, and motor control 
—industry can replace parasites with 


producers, and give credit for the re- 


GENERAL 


sultant profits to electrical modernization. 

General Electric sales engineers advocate 
a sane program of modernization. They 
are prepared to show how it may be paid 
for out of resultant economies. Their policy 
is not one of sweeping ruthlessly through 
a plant, but rather one of sound recom- 
mendations based on long experience and 
applied to individual requirements. 

Investments in modernization pay sub- 
stantial dividends. Your own production 
chief has or can get the facts. The service 
facilities of General Electric are always 
ready to point the way. 

Modernization Reduces Costs—Increases 


Profi th. 


ELECTRIC 


SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
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rumors of dapper Montagu Norman's 
interest in an international credit bank 
to finance Russian business, the convict 
labor question in Soviet lumber camps, 
are indicative of the widespread im- 
portance of the problem. Perhaps the 
International Chamber could accomplish 
nothing more important than a com- 
plete airing of the Soviet-international 
questions. 


Britain Gets the Control; 
We Still Have the Potash 


Our national aspirations for a domestic 
source of potash owned and controlled 
by American interests (BI—Feb25’31) 
have been hit by the acquisition of con- 
trol of our newest and most promising 
potash source by British interests. 

Five years ago, Snowden & Mece- 
Sweeney, petroleum engineers, drilling 
for oil in Eddy County, New Mexico, 
discovered huge deposits of sylvinite, an 
ore from which potash can be obtained 
with almost no processing. United 
States Potash Co. was organized to ex- 
ploit them, Its control has now passed 
to Pacific Coast Borax Co., subsidiary 
of the British Borax Consolidated, Ltd. 

There are Washington rumors that it 
is all a dastardly plot for a British 
monopoly of those potash supplies out- 
side the Alsace-Lorraine deposits now 
jointly controlled by Germany and 
France. It is pointed out that our other 
most important domestic potash supply 
is provided by the British-owned Amer- 
ican Potash & Chemical Co. 

A Logical Step 

But the chemical industry looks upon 
the move as a logical competitive step 
only. It notes that Borax Consolidated 
has been working borax for years, 
first in Chile; later, the Death Val- 
ley deposits of the Pacific Coast 
have been developed by Pacific Coast 
Borax into the radio-famous ‘‘20-mule 
team borax” of trade. 

When American Potash & Chemical 
Co. developed the natural brines of 
Searles Lake, Calif., it obtained borax 
along with potash; was able to give 
Pacific Coast Borax strong competition 
in its own product. Now Pacific Coast 
Borax has turned the tables by acquiring 
potash supplies so that it can compete 
with the Potash & Chemical Co. on a 
more equitable basis. 

According to the chemical interests, 
the fact that both parties to the con- 
troversy are British-controlled need not 
worry us; we have the potash which is 
our chief desire; let those who will 
argue over profits. 
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Mosul Oil Production Is 
No Longer Just a Threat 


ANOTHER threat to world stabilization 
of the petroleum industry is seen in the 
final agreement over the Mosul oil fields 
in northern Iraq, and the determination 
to start construction at once of pipe 
lines to tap this potentially prolific 
source of oil. 

Controversy between Great Britain 
and France over the location of the 
Mosul pipe line has been definitely set- 
tled by adoption of 2 outlets—in 
Tripoli, under French mandate, and in 
Haifa, in British controlled Palestine 
(BW —Feb25’31). 

Over protests of American and British 
interests, France won its fight for im- 
mediate exploitation although the first 
pipe line branch, to Tripoli, will not be 
completed for 2 years. 

Establish Refinery 

Anticipating Mosul development, the 
French Chamber of Deputies legalized 
the French Petroleum Co. to which the 
French 233% interest in Iraq Petroleum 
Co. (Mosul concessionaire) has been 
ceded ; set up a national refining indus- 
try to handle Mosul oil. Changes have 
been made in the original plans so that 
American and British concerns with 
heavy investments in France can 
continue operations without undue 
jeopardy. 

Since the first well was drilled in the 
Iraq petroleum concession in 1927, 
about $18 millions have been spent 
there in development work; by the time 
oil is flowing through the 2 pipe line 
outlets some $500 millions will have 


TovarisH—John Randicl 
Chicago, went to Russia as a | 
maker, remained to be elk 
member of the district S 
(committee). Another Ar 
and 2 Germans were also el: 


been spent. For the concession 
Iraq government receives 4 s! 
per ton on unrefined oil produ 
annuity of $1 million, and a $1-n 
loan without interest, to be repaid 


if royalties exceed $2 millions a y 


1.C.C. Sees Much Rail Men Can Do 
To Check Declining Business 


Reduced fares and store-door delivery would 


solve bus, truck competition, is contention 


THE determination of the railroads to 
tackle some of the conditions that are 
causing traffic and revenues to shrink 
and, incidentally, putting the market 
value of rail securities down to low 
points, is viewed with satisfaction by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
it is learned by The Business Week. 

Smarting under the criticism of rail 
executives who are inclined to lay much 
of the blame for their present plight 
at the door of the commission because 
of what they regard as its “unsym- 


pathetic” attitude toward such matter 
as rate increases and its “whittling 
down” of the freight rate structur 
I.C.C. has insisted that the salvat 
of the railroads is in their own ! 
The inference is that the commis: 
helps those who help themselves 
The commission's attitude is k 
to be as follows: The rail carriers 
meet bus and truck competitior 
cessfully by reducing passenger 
fares in disputed territory and by « 
lishing pick-up-and-delivery serv! 
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CHESTERFEELD CEIGARETTES 


Conploy the Lasterl ities 
BUSH TERMINAL because Shey Salisfy 


“™EEDING” the popular Chesterfield 
F garettes to the entire metropol- 
tan area of New York is almost as 
rapid-fire as delivering the morning 
oapers. Numberless retail outlets must 
be kept constantly supplied with 
Chesterfields. Liggett & Myers have 
found that they gain speed, effi- 
ciency and economy by using the 
tributing organization and facilities 


f Bush Terminal. 


Bush Terminal provides floor space 
flexible units for reserve stock of 
Chesterfields. The responsibility for in- 
coming and out-going deliveries and 
hysical distribution organism is 


» Bush. 


UNITED CIGAR STORES, R. C. A. 
PHOTOPHONE, DEL MONTE and 
BEECH-NUT are a few of the large 
manufacturers who use one or 
more divisions of Bush Terminal 
Service. Apartment house living 
provides added conveniences at 


low cost—and “apartment house’ 


manufacturin 

distributing 

scale that 

MANY MANUFACTURERS 
SAVING AS HIGH AS 50% OF THEIR 
FORMER PRODUCTION COST 
Eight en rmous ocean steamship ¢ 
miles of 

waren 


‘ee 5 
1q 


10,000,0 
available in any size u 

units from 5,000 to 100,000 square feet 
cold storage; heat, light and power 


in any quantities—at low cost. These 


are only a few of the Bush features 


(Sree rust Lrial cervey 


Why not let Bush industri 

survey your manufacturing, warehous- 
ing or distribution? They may find 
the opportunity of saving you man 
excessive costs, of speeding product 
and distribution. There is neither c 
nor obligation. You want FACTS. Our 
engineers will find them and repor 


them to you. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. B. New York 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION — BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 
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Wide World 


Cut anp Fitt—How the Western Pacific Railroad's new line is being 
blasted, chopped, and dug through the mountains of California. Here 
the grade is nearly completed, ready soon for the ballast and the rails 


freight. Reports received by the com- 
mission are said to indicate that where 
railroads have cut coach fares to the 
level of the bus the results have been 
favorable as to revenue. Concerning 
pick-up-and-delivery service, the rail- 
roads can go the “independent” truck- 
ers one better by offering even speedier 
service over longer hauls. The public 
(the commission believes) still prefers 
to use the rails and, in fighting bus and 
truck competition, the carriers are on 
the right track, but they should not set 
up highway services to compete with 
their own rail lines. Such service should 
be supplementary to, and in co-ordina- 
tion with, that given by rail. There is 
no profit in establishing parallel motor 
facilities to drive out competitors. 
Labor Big Item 

Those railroads will fare best which 
determine what, and how much, traffic 
they can handle profitably and then 
spend that profit on the railroad where 
it was earned, the commission believes, 
It supports this view by pointing out 
that the labor cost of handling traffic 
by rail is only a fraction of the cost 
by motor, although wage rates on the 
railroads are considerably higher. 

The I.C.C. is understood to feel 
that despite truck competition on some 
traffic the railroads still have an oppor- 
tunity to raise rates and are being too 
timid about it. The roads have been 
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officially invited, in one instance at least, 
(after the commission had rejected the 
general increase sought by Western 
roads) to file pleas for higher rates on 
specific commodities, but the carriers 
took no action. In general, the com- 


mission indicates that the ; 
cohesion, if not actual c 
many and involved det 
adjustment. 
Transportation 
menting these comments 
fact that, until the recent . 
the price the roads are payir 
rails, executives in the 
evinced little interest in th 
the price of $43 a ton has 
roads to pay $18 millions 
than current prices 
(BW —A pr8’31). 
Should **Sell” Serv ice 
Ie is also felt that 
might do more in “sellin, 
passenger service. A few 
doing effective work in thi 
but the actual study of mari 
recognized sales managers is 
in rail circles. The men in 
railroad trafic departments ofter 
graduated from rate desks 
never been salesmen 
felt the need for studying sales: 
They do not resemble the fami 
manager of other industries 
Transportation observers als 
that much might be done in t 
of cutting out deadwood in tl 
of unprofitable branch lines (t 
course, is subject to the I.C.C.) 
izing motive power and spx 
both passenger and freight serv 
All authorities, official and 
agree that “something must | 


authoriti 


wo 


and hav 


The Railroads Are Satisfied 
With Their Bus Line Profits 


Highway service is, at least, keeping fares in 


railroad pockets, replacing some costly train runs 


RAILROADS have gone into the long- 
distance motor bus business to such an 
extent that they now operate, directly 
or indirectly, 35,000 miles of route 
(more than one-tenth of their total main 
track mileage), a survey by The Busi- 
ness Week reveals. It is now possible to 
go in a railroad bus from New York to 
such distant points as Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Louisville; from Portland, Ore. to 
El Paso via San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and Phoenix, Ariz.; from Chicago to the 
Twin Cities, Duluth, Omaha, and 
Denver; from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
with only 3 or 4 changes. 

Most of the highway service dupli- 
cates rail operations; is run to keep in 
railroad coffers the money that was go- 


ing in the pockets of “independent 
companies. The low rates (usually) 
than day coach fares) that are the chic! 
attraction on the long bus lines 
maintained by the railroads. In a n 
jority of cases, roads have either bought 
outright companies already existing 
have acquired financial control of tl 
Chiefly active in the field 
Pennsylvania, Union Pacific, Sout! 
Pacific, Missouri Pacific, Chicag 
North Western, Great Northern, Bu: 
lington, St. Louis Southwestern (¢ 


Belt), New York, New Haven & Hart 


ford, and Boston & Maine, the 
named being the first railroad e\ 
run a motor bus. 

Pennsylvania's long distance hig 
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‘They won't let him sleep! 


Poor fellow! He just isn’t cut out 
to do a successful Rip Van Winkle. 

The thing that keeps him awake 
is the knowledge that families are 
growing up and scuffing out their 
shoes and wearing out their clothes 
and continuing to need a whole lot 
more of everything—tires, gaso- 
line, food, washing machines, irons 


and homes. 
But then 
never did sleep soundly or long. 
History proves that. But— 
Other days, other depressions. 
Recently we have been experienc- 
ing something quite different in 


American Business 


the way of depressions. 


Alert students of the far-reaching inter- 
relation between the two great forces of 
business life — Production and Consump- 
ton—are coming to attach more and more 
importance to the vital connecting link 


between the two— Distribution. As the 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 60,000 
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ELECTRICAL 


The fact is, we are living in a 
machine age. Production may rap- 
idly become over-production. We 
can throw a switch and flood a 
market. And so it looks as if we 
have got to awaken pretty defi- 
nitely to: (1) the balancing of pro- 
duction with consumption, and (2) 
the keeping of the two in balance by 
the only force that will keep them 
there: ably-managed distribution. 

Distribution is the key to the 
awakening, individually and col- 
lectively. For the large-scale buyer, 
it can remove the great burden of 
supporting an unnecessary private 
warehouse. It can concentrate re- 


nation’s foremost distributor of electrical 
products—bridging the gap between the 
leading manufacturers and an army of con- 
sumers everywhere — Graybar functions 
to achieve and maintain economic stability 
along truly scientific lines. 


ITEMS 


THROUGH 


serve supplies where they can be 
most economically and strategically 
concentrated —in great, central 
warehouses that serve as reservoirs 
for all industry. 

A great distributing system can 
make it easy for the buyer to 
bridge the time-and-space distance 
to his sources of supply. And, by 
the same token, can make it pos- 
sible for industry as a whole to 
close up the gap between produc- 
tion and consumption. 

Or to put it another way: 

The efhcient distributor can help 
restore American Business to an 


up-and-coming attitude. 


ELECTRIC \ COMPANY 


GRAYBAR BUILDING NEW YORK, N.Y 


77. DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 
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operations are typical of other railroad- 
bus set-ups. The road, through affiliations 
with the Greyhound Corp. (holding 
company for 8 groups of long distance 
bus lines operating in every section of 
the country) runs 8,000 miles of high- 
way route, only 2,000 miles less than its 
total railway mileage. Last January, the 
Pennsylvania-Greyhound Lines, Inc. was 
formed to “head up” Pennsy’s bus ac- 
tivities. The American Contract & Trust 
Co., a Pennsy subsidiary, owns 50% of 
the company and the Greyhound Corp. 
the other 50%. 
Operations Show Profit 

Routes extend from Philadelphia 
and New York west to Chicago 
and St. Louis, south to Louisville 
and Washington, and north to De- 
troit and Buffalo. Operations have 
shown a substantial profit. According to 
John F. Deasy, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania, the lines grossed $6,725,- 
000 in 1930. Expenses were $5,869,- 
000, leaving a net available for 
dividends of $856,000. 

Other operations of a similar nature: 

The Southern Pacific owns a 4-interest 
in the Pacific Greyhound Lines which 
operate 576 buses over 8,661 miles of 
route from Portland, Ore., on the north 
to El Paso, Tex., on the south, via San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Phoenix. 
S. P. also owns a 4-interest in the South- 
land Greyhound (147 3,000 
miles) which operates chiefly in Texas 
territory. 

Union Pacific and Chicago & North 
Western own jointly the Interstate 
Transit Lines (275 buses, 7,600 miles). 
Principal routes are from Chicago to 
Omaha, Omaha to Denver, St. Louis to 


buses, 


Kansas City, Chicago to Los Angeles. 
U. P. holds a 4-share in this operation ; 
North Western a 4 

Parallel Own Tracks 

The Missouri Pacific, sole owner of 
the Missouri Pacific Transportation Co., 
runs 190 buses over 4,000 miles of 
route in 6 Southwestern states. M. P. 
bus routes parallel the tracks from 
Omaha to St. Louis to Memphis and 
Little Rock, to Texarkana, and (by con- 
nections) to New Orleans. 

The Great Northern, one of the first 
railroads to enter the intercity bus busi- 
ness on a large scale, owns a 40% share 
in the Northland Greyhound Lines 
(150 buses, 3,500 miles), with a net- 
work of routes out of Chicago to points 
in Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and Nebraska. 

The Cotton Belt, which has made 
notable progress in rail and highway co- 
ordination (BW—Dec31'30) now runs 
68 buses on long-distance lines covering 
2,364 miles of route. Chief runs are 
from St. Louis to Memphis to Pine 
Bluff, Ark., to Texarkana, to Dallas, to 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 

Burlington Has 1,025 Miles 

Burlington, with 43 buses, operates 
1,025 miles of route in Illinois, Iowa, 
and Nebraska. 

New England cities are connected by 
a network of bus lines run by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, through 
its subsidiary, the New England Trans- 
portation Co., and by the Boston & 
Maine. The New Haven, with the Great 
Northern, one of the first to enter the 
intercity bus field on an extensive scale, 
now owns 332 buses operating over 
3,180 miles of route in Connecticut, 


Massachusetts, and Rhode | 
B. & M. (112 buses, 1212 : 
points in Maine and New H 
has replaced train operatior 
with buses. 

Altogether it may be 
railroads are satisfied wit! 
of their long-distance bus . 
date. While not all of ¢! 
showing a direct profit, th 
buses are contributing rev 
would otherwise be totally 
rail carriers takes them def 
of the red” in the minds 
their railroad owners. 


Airplane-Cycle Delivery 
Speeds Freight on Coast 


AIRPLANE-MOTORCYCL! 
packages, now in operation 
cisco and the East Bay, is th 
method yet devised for lig 
transportation. 

Air Ferries, Inc. inaugurat 
ice. This company has operat 
fully an air ferry passenger 
tween San Francisco and th 
region for several years 

About 125 firms have subsc: 
the service, which provides deliver 
package of less than 50 pound 
chased in San Francisco anyw! 
East Bay district, within an | 
maximum charge of 75¢. A 
has been worked out for mont! 
for regular daily users. 

The company’s own motorcyc! 
take the packages to the flying fic! 
picks them up for delivery on the ot! 
side, 
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when he read about the new window- 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
WELDED ROOF FOR 








SIMONDS PLANT 


Color Authorities Designing 
Color Schemes 





oan 





SIMONDS 








ae + Qe 


Completion of the roof of the new 


SAWS - FILES - KNIVES - GRINDING WHEELS - STEEL 





Simonds “‘controlled conditions” plant 
at Fitchburg, Mass.—the largest 
welded roof in the world—has re- 
cently been announced by the Austin 
Company, designers and builders. 
Like many of the other innovations 
in industrial construction which are 
being employed for the first time in 
the Simonds plant, this roof has been 
designed and built by well known 
engineering authorities assisted by 
experts on insulation and noise-proof- 
ing. The entire roof, which contains 
over 200,000 square feet, is supported 
by a welded structural steel frame, 
made necessary to some extent by 
the desire to reduce the number of 
interior columns to a minimum. 


A special noise insulating material 


ANUFACTURING methods that represent milestones in 
MA industrial history will be inaugurated with the com- 
pletion of the new Simonds “windowless” plant. Simonds 
has planned and is building this new factory in order to 
give every purchaser of Simonds products higher quality 
and better service—a new standard of value in cutting 
tools. Now, more than ever before, it will pay you to 
specify cutting edges — circular saws, band saws, hack saw 


blades, knives and files—that bear the name, Simonds. 


SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 


World’s Largest Saw Makers 





(a wood product) is laid in layers 
with a water-proofing compound in 
such a way that the roof kills noise 
and vibration instead of acting as a 
giant sounding board, At the same 
time it insulates the interior of the 





plant against heat and cold from/ 


without. 


The nation’s foremost color authori- 
ties have been consulted in an effort 
to obtain for the interior of the 
Simonds plant the exact colors to 
promote ideal working conditions. It 
is a recognized fact that certain col- 
ors stimulate workers and help keep 
them in a cheerful frame of mind. 

Machinery in the Simonds plant, 
for instance, will be painted orange- 
yellow to increase visibility and 
thereby aid in accident prevention, 


A special column writer for a lead- 
ing daily paper wrote this limerick 


less factory now being built for the 
Simonds Saw and Steel Company — 
“In short, regardless of the sun 
That plant will not depend upon 
Outside illumination. 
And so it's very plain to see 
That making Simonds Saws 
Will be a paneless operation.”” 
Could you write a jingle about this 
amazing new plant? It's easy. Send 
in your contributions — they'll be 
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welcome. 


Boston . Mass. | SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. 

Sn wen, | ESTABLISHED 1832 ~ FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
Chicago . . Ill. Propucers or Circular, Band, Metal, Cross-Cut, Gang and Drag Saws... Ma- 
Detroit Mich chine Knives... Files... Hack Saw Blades... Tool Holder Bits...Saw Tools 

: : Discs... Steel ~ Susonps Canapa Saw Co., Limrrep, Montreal, Quebec; 


Portland . Ore. Sx. John, New Brunswick; Toronto, Ont.; Vancouver, British Columbia. 


New York, N.Y. 

siesintines te AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
Atlanta . . Ga. | Wappat, Inc., Pictsburgh, Pa., Manufacturers of Portable Electric Saws and 
les. Cal Tools ~ Asrasive Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Producers of Abrasve 
Los Angeles, Cal. Grinding Wheels and Polishing Grain ~ Simonns GUARANTEED CuTTER- 


San Francisco, Cal. Heap Co., Seattle, Wash., Manufacturers of Guaranteed Cutter-Heads, 










































Popularity of American Match 
Still Safe From the Safety 


Also from the paper light and the fancy lighter; 


but Europe can beat us on stems and costs 


AN anti-dumping order exploded under 
Russia's coat tails last year caused sim- 
ilar detonations recently in 8 rival 
countries, all devoutly orthodox in 
their capitalism. The safety match 
touched off the fireworks. 

Nearly all these matches are imports 

principally from Sweden. They met 
a duty of 8¢ per gross of boxes in the 
old tariff and 20¢ in the new. A sweet 
little business that secure as 
long as men smoked pipes and house- 
wives lit gas ovens. American agents 
or American affiliates of foreign manu- 
facturers distributed for this country 
and enjoyed their cuts. Into this Eden 
crept a serpent—a well-known serpent 
with whiskers. 

Enter the Russians 

We imported not one Russian match 
in 1927. Im 1928 the Soviets sold us 
404,800 gross boxes out of a total 
5,564,480 gross of imports. Next 
year's figures were—total, 10,576,490 
gross; Russia’s share, 1,037,420. 
Threat of a higher duty partly explained 
the increase but dumping was sus- 
pected. Pained cries rose to high 
heaven and to Washington, D. C. It 
was charged that jobbers were buying 
Russian lights for 33¢ and 35¢ a gross, 
while competitors considered 80¢ a 
fair price for the same quality. High 
heaven ignored the complaints, but 
Washington acted. 

A leisurely investigation convicted 
the Soviets as charged. In May, 1930, 
a Treasury Department order applied 
the penalty provided by law—a special 
dumping duty sufficient to offset the 
cut at which Russia was unloading. 

All in the Same Boat 

Unfortunately for the complainants, 
the mills of Washington refused to stop 
once they had been started. Investi- 
gators discovered that the capitalistic 
countries, to meet the Soviet threat, 
had indulged in considerable dumping 
of their own. Had sold matches to the 
unsuspecting U. S. at prices below 
those of home markets. Result: Last 
February the Secretary of the Treasury 
issued an anti-dumping order against 
Austria, Finland, Sweden, Norway, 
Poland, Esthonia, Latvia, Holland. 
Extra anti-dumping duties were as- 


seemed 
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Mean- 
Total 


sessed against these countries. 
while, imports have subsided. 
for 1930 was 4,060,992 gross; the 
Soviet’s share, 641,290 gross. The 
victory is largely moral. There seems 
to be no way of collecting the penalty 
on imports that already have gone 
through the customs. In 10 years since 
the anti-dumping measure passed it is 
said that the government has never 
collected the extra duty. 
Europe Has Advantages 

The 1930 tariff enables domestic 
matches to compete with the oversea 
safety, but the latter maintains its grip 
on our market. In the first place we 
haven't the non-warping European as- 
pen which is best for stems. Then the 
Swedes, particularly, are far ahead of 
technical skill. Wages are a 
American women get 5 


us in 
feature also. 


times as much as their mat bine \ 
foreign sisters; the meu ; 
much. 5 
Submission to these har 
found in the fact that tl 
Match Co., big American : 
is the distributor of 
country for the Swedish M 
pet concern of the astute Ih 
who specializes in lending \ 
impoverished governments ir 9 
for match monopolies 
10% Are Safeties 
Safety matches supply al I 
of the total strikings of this : ( 
(Competitive dumping in 1 
them to 20%.) Still 
mand is the American type mat ‘ . 
and robust of stem, with a | that 
will strike on anything inc! 
seat of a smoker's pants. T! 
and Middle West will accept no othe: 
variety. It represents 85% to 
the market, Paper book matcl 
seem ubiquitous, really represent 
percentage of the total, and 
fined principally to the larg 
The president of the Diamond 
Co. (who is, appropriately, M: 
Fairburn) reports that unifo 
net earnings was maintained 


Saret 


ruling 


« 
Iron SecreTarY—William Schergens demonstrates his device jor @ 
swering the telephone and taking a message. When the bell rings, ™ 
lifts the receiver, says, “Hello, Mr. Soandso is out, who is calling please’ 


thoaut 


—will you leave a message?” What a chance for a sal-s talk wil 


interruptions! When the 





message 


stops, the machine hangs 
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Volume so far this year is somewhat 
better than normal. Outlook for 1931 
nresages am average market with a 
y toward a price rise. Elec- 
» has reduced the use of matches 
» home, but increases in smoking 
the loss. Competition by lighters, 
r serious, continues to wane. 
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How Shippers’ Boards 
Help Solve Problems 


Loapep with warm cargo in cold or 
cool weather, steel box cars “‘sweat’’; 













water drips, spots sacks of flour, ren- 
dering them unsaleable, even though | 
actual damage to contents is small. | 





Furniture is spotted and the veneer | 
cracks and curls. 

Remedial methods were discussed at 
the regional quarterly session of the | 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Board, | 
Mar. 18. Railroad men urged the pre- 
cooling of flour before loading. The 
millers replied that this would require 
double handling at 70¢ a ton or $24.50 
extra for each 35-ton car. Flour is ordi- 
narily 85° to 90° F. when packed and 
efcient operation requires it be loaded 
direct from packers. 

Try Lined Car 

Pillsbury Flour mills are experi- 
menting with a steel car, half of which 
is lined with Idaho white pine, the 
other half unlined. In trips of several 
hundred miles no sack has been dam- 
aged by moisture under the lined roof 
while damaged sacks in the unlined end 
have run as high as 200 a trip. The 
lumber is finished only on one side 
and the rough or unfinished side ab- 
sorbs the moisture. Canadian Pacific 
Railway has put 5,000 wood-lined steel 
freight cars in use within the past year. 
A considerable market for lumber 
would develop should other roads de- 
cide to follow suit, as appears likely. 

Do a Good Job 

This problem, a specific, not a gen- 
eral one, explains why 13 regional 
shippers’ boards have been able to 
accomplish so much in the last decade. 
The railroad men and traffic managers 
of industry meet and discuss their 
problems. 

The tendency today is toward co- 
ordination of the various forms of 
transportation. Conferences of railroad 
men and shippers bring practical prog- 
ress. As yet truck operators have not 
hgured prominently in the meeting but 
it is significant that the major topic of 
conversation at the March meeting in 
Kansas City was how to coordinate 









































motor and rai transportation. 
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Saves :160,171.00a 
ar on Power Bills 





t doesn’t sound reasonable that anybody could cut their 
| tre bill $16,171.00in a year, and yet invest only $40.00 
in new equipment. Does it? But that is exactly what hap- 
pened in the power plant of a well-known manufacturer. 


For years, this plant had been buying central stationcurrent 
at the low rate of 1.64 cents a kilowatt-hour. They thought 
their power costs were very low. Probably they were—for 
central station current. When we showed the officials of 
this plant the savings that other plants were making by using 
Skinner “Universal Unaflow” Engines, they were astounded. 


“Almost unbelievable,” they said. To prove our claims, we 
installed oneof our “Universal Unaflow” Engines, furnished 
a generator and the foundation, switchboard, cables and 
piping changes at a cost of $22,140.00. The customer paid us 
only $40.00—the balance to come from the savings effected 
against a rate of 1.64 cents a kilowatt-hour. 


The savings amounted to $1,347.60 a month or $16,171 a 
year. Is it any wonder that scores of plants in all lines of 
industry are turning from central station current to Skinner 
“Universal Unaflow” Engines? 


If you are anxious to cut your power bill, let us send youa 
copy of the Skinner Guaranteed Saving Con- 
tract Booklet and explain HOW we can save 
you money. You are not obligated in any way. 
Write us now. 





7 me wpe 4 ew ae are built in the largest 
plant in this country devoted exclusively to the buildin 
of steam engines. ad Write for Your Copy 


SKINNER ENGINE CO., ERIE, PA. 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 












Used also by 
leaders in every 
industry 


AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC. 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 

THE GORHAM CO. 

POND’S EXTRACT CO. 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, INC. 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
COCA-COLA BOTTLING CO. 
GRUEN WATCH CO. 

STEINWAY & SONS 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE 
MFG. CO. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC Co. 
WM. WRIGLEY JR. COMPANY 
CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
THE L. S. STARRETT COMPANY 
DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY 


LIFE SAVERS, INC. 


and hundreds of others 





The Months 
ellogg’s Walls and 


ELLOGG invites you to “Help Yourself to 
Health” from a variety ot cereal products fa- 
mous for flavor and wholesomeness. 

Naturally, Kellogg gives more than ordinary 
thought to the problem of keeping its “kitchens” 
spotlessly clean and sanitary. Their walls and ceil- 
ings are kept lastingly clean and bright with Barreled 
Sunlight. 

For Kellogg has found—as have Clicquot Club, Pond’s, 
Western Electric, Pepperell, Cannon Mills, and hundreds of 
other industrial leaders—that Barreled Sunlight best fills their 
exacting requirements of whiteness, light reflection, cleanli- 
ness and economy. 

The secret and exclusive process used in Barreled Sunlight 
makes possible the guarantee that it will remain white long- 
est. This is the answer to yellowing . . . the bugaboo of or- 
dinary paints. 

Barreled Sunlight is smooth, dirt-resisting, washable as tile. 
Month after month, it keeps clean, white and bright. So 
smooth, so non-porous is it that no recesses catch and hold dirt. 

These factors, in addition to Barreled Sunlight’s tremendous 
“hiding power” and “ease of flow” (that save labor-time), 
spell the all-important economy of this pioneer white paint. 


The long-lasting whiteness and cleanliness of Barreled 
Sunlight, its ready washability, its light reflecting qualities 
are described at length in a new booklet, “More Light With 
Lasting Cleanliness.” Send for your copy. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.,1-D Dudley Street, Provi- 
dence R. I. Branches: New York—Chicago—San Francisco. 
Distributors in all principal cities. (For the Pacific Coast, 
W. P. Fuller & Co.) 


Barreled 


Registered 
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Ist Roll by... 
d{ Ceilings remain White 
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Kelloga@’s food products are made and 
packed in a plant distinguished by the ut- 
most in sanitary surroundings and han- 
dling. This packing room is kept lastingly 
white and clean by Barreled Sunlight 










The Battle Creek, Michigan plant of one of 
the world's largest manufacturers of ready- 
to-eat cereals—The Kellogg Company. In- 
teriors painted with Barreled Sunlight for 
spotiess cleanliness 



















GUARANTEE... 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT, THE 
RICE PROCESS WHITE, is guar- 
anteed to remain white longer than 
any oil gloss paint or enamel, domes- 
tic or foreign, applied under the 
same conditions. 














Sunlight 


U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Consider the Fixed Trust, in the 
Investment Field, How It Grows 


It buys not, neither does it sell, yet even 


‘“‘management” in all its glory is eclipsed 


Most interesting among the phenomena 
of Wall Street today is the popularity of 
the fixed trust. 

It was little known a year ago. 
The Street's greatest specialist on invest- 
ment trusts estimates that not over $5 
millions of such shares were outstanding 
at the beginning of 1930. He puts the 
total today at $450 millions. Others, 
somewhat less conservative, think 
American investors—mostly outside 
New York, and mostly small folk—have 
put as much as $1 billion -into such 
issues during the year. 

The Boom-Born 

The investment trust—American 
style—was born of the Big Boom. All 
the Boom-Born were management trusts. 
They buy and sell what they please ag 
things go up or down. Some publish 
what they do, and some do not, but 
when they do publish, it is after, not 
before, the fact. 

Of management trusts, it has been 
estimated there are 660-odd, of which 
say 500 are living, valid. In the glad, 
mad days, their shares sold at prices far 
above break-down value. Nowadays 
many sell at prices below what their 
assets would bring, could they be sold 
without breaking the market—an ironic 
commentary on the investor's present ap- 
praisal of the value of “management.” 

They All Sell 

Meanwhile the fixed trusts flourish 
like the green bay tree. Some are good ; 
some are very, very bad. By and large, 
they all sell well, 

The fixed trust is the kind that says in 
print once and for all what it will do 
before it asks you to buy its shares. 
Furthermore, it is for a certain length 
of time. There are some that are for 50 
years, some for 30, many for 25, a great 
many for 20 and some for only 2. Of 
the fixed trusts, most of them less than 2 
years old, many of them only days old, 
there breathed last week somewhere be- 
tween 96 and 104, according to one’s 
strictness of definition as to when a trust 
is not a trust at all. Their managers are 
making money, and they are the only 
people who are making any management 
money in the financial mélée. To wit, 
fixed trust shares are selling, and selling 
like hot cakes. 
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As to the identity of the purchasers of 
these shares there is undissenting, un- 
usual accord. They have been bought 
outside New York City and they have 
been paid for by the little people. Man- 
hattan had been adamant against them 

Cold New York 

Is New York the center of bearish- 
ness? Or flat broke? Or sophisticated ? 
Perhaps a little of all these things. But 
most important, to New Yorkers, is 
this: 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
refused to list any of the fixed trusts. 
Manhattan investors and gamblers like 
the visa of the Exchange. It is to a 
growing extent, these days, a sort of 
guarantee of the exactitude of accounts. 
It is also a precious key to the loaning 
tills of bankers, and to New Yorkers, 
investment without borrowing is un- 
imaginable, Thus it was that the drive 
for fixed trust shareholders was spread 
thin, nation-wide, and even into Europe. 

Where Are Buggies? 

Technically the Stock Exchange has, 
as always, the best of all possible reasons 
for not listing fixed trusts and for hav- 
ing been so excessively difficult about 
listing even the most conservative of 
management trusts, only a dozen of 
which have ever passed its auditing 
turnstiles. It is because it is so hard to 
be sure about the internal accounting 
condition of a trust at any given 
moment. The longest chunk of time 
that the Exchange can think about com- 
fortably is 6 months, and it very much 
prefers to get down to a 3-month basis. 
But how about a fixed trust which is set 
to wind up in 50 years? What color are 
the blue chips of yester-fifty-year? The 
bicycle companies, the fine carriage 
trade, have not they gone the way of 
kerosene? No, the Big Board will have 
none of eternities and certainties. It 
deals in ephemerals and momentaries 
and it knows it. It has a cultivated dis- 
taste for stock values seen under the 
aspect of eternity. 

Toujours la Politesse 

But the Exchange is notoriously skil- 
ful in the wielding of the most disarm- 
ing of all arms, the exquisite little rapier 
of civility. When it does not list peo- 
ple’s securities because of technical 


grounds, it may perchance | 
more heartless reasons whi 
not be so gentlemanly as t 
The Exchange has come to | 
cate ear and nose about met 
ing. Bell-ringing, house to | 
upon flat, “cold turkey” or 
distasteful. The boiler-ro 
is held in horror. And, m 
of all, the Business Conduct 
has ideas about advertising t 
Live Copy! 

The advertising of the fiy 
just getting well under way 
lot of it and it is not very 
tone. Its character seems to 
the traditions and 
sponsors. Some of it, sponsor 
change members, is conservatiy 
of it is of tabloid flavor A 
sale! Buy America Cheap! TI 
on the auction block!” 

For the control of its members 
ing methods and advertising 
change has many powerful 
can order the submission of advert 


manners 


wide © 
Sir Joun Muttens—The manager 
of the London Stock Exchange 
stops off for a brief stay at San 
Francisco during the world cruis¢ 
of the Empress of Australia 
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text under threat of severest discipline. 
it can virtually effect a boycott against a 
syst whose shares are being widely and 
popularly distributed over the country 
by simply sending out word to all mem- 
hers that their branch offices must not 
engage in the sale of a particular issue 
of stock And so great is the prestige of 
the Exchange that when it has put a veto 
wainst a certain security-selling outfit 
even non-member dealers will fight shy 
of the censored concern. 
Dumping, Thawing 

Then there is the dumping danger 
and the thawing threat. The Exchange, 
in its majesty, suspects some promoters 
of fixed trusts of creating them in order 
to dump the dusty issues from the sag- 
ging shelves of ‘houses’ of issue, scents 
the torch of subtle secondary distribution 
thawing away at the avalanches of tight- 
frozen loans against paper in the great 
banks. In some cases it can certainly 
view alarm more easily than it can point 
with pride. Noticeable, too noticeable, 
are the trusts whose lists of holdings 
show clearly to the initiated that the 
sponsors are merely seasoning with a 
half dozen blue chips and a dozen fair- 
to-middling bets an audacious bag of 
cats and dogs left over from the heroic 
days that were before the great October 
chill, 

Under the new rules permitting 
secondary distribution by stock exchange 
houses, with payment of commissions to 
customers’ men, furthermore, it is al- 
ways possible for a trust to drive a deal 


with some Stock Exchange house to get | 


a line of stocks at a discount of from 
1 to 3 points off the market. These 
stocks might conceivably get sold to the 
innocent public at the markets. All these 
things have to be watched. 
The Wags Brighten 

All of which goes a little way to ex- 
plain why the wags are brighter again. 
When newspapers and magazines carry 
pompous descriptions of  security- 
omelettes as “‘semi-rigid trusts” one 
must not blame the boys if they wise- 
crack about “Low Down Shares,” 
"Q. E. D. Shares,” “Basic Bunkum, 
Inc.” “Fundamental Faith,” “Providen- 
tial Participations,”” “Seasoned Suckers,” 
1981 or Bust,” and ‘New Era Erratics- 
Errata.” At the very end of last week 
there was yet another novelty—a fixed 
trust which had a portfolio composed of 
shares of 27 other trusts, all general 
management trusts. It will operate for 
5 years. The trust of the 27 other trusts! 
Its name was too masterful, “The Lever- 
age Fixed Trust Shares.” 

There was no wag with enough talent 
to improve upon that. 
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INDUSTRY 
Saves Money » This Way 


HOROLY efficient service, low first 
cost, inexpensive maintenance— 
these are the features which have com- 
bined to make bronze bearings the 


popular choice of industry's 
leading builders and users of 


vehiclesand machinery. «~ - 
So great is the preference, 


more bronze bearings are in 





use today than any other kind. 


Long ago, because of steadily growing 
demand, bronze bearing production 
became an industry in its own right— 
for bronze bearing manufacture is 4 
job for the specialized maker 
of such products. « « + Thus, 
for a quarter century, this or- 
ganization has cooperated in 
the task of supplying an ever- 
growing volume of these pop- 








Thruout industry, bronze bear- 
ing performance and bronze 
bearing cost provide the 
standards by which all bear- 
ings are judged. .« . + + « 


This handy wall 
ecard listing over 
600 “in stock” sizes 
of finished general 
purpose bushings 
will be mailed 
without obligation 
on request. Write 
for it. 


ular bronze parts—studying, 
experimenting and testing— 
to deliver the proper bear- 
ing, as and when wanted, at 


fair prices. oe7reeetee 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 
BRANCHES: 


New York 


: Chi 
Dallas aa 


nsas Ci 


Philadelphia Detroit 


ty . San Francisco 


JOHNSON/ BRONZE 


BUSHINGS 


BEARINGS 


BAR BRONZE 
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COME 
Wanted: 
a MAN of 


achievement 


to head or to take over a well known 
corporation manufacturing machinery 
for the food industry, to succeed a 
dominant personality recently de- 
ceased. Business, formerly $3,000,000 
a year, can be developed by strong 
individuality capable of assuming full 
responsibility. The man desired may 
now be the head of another machinery 
manufacturing business. His present 
interests may be strengthened by this 
connection. Every foundation for suc- 
cess exists: plant, reputation and a go- 
ing-business. Location: New England, 
but can be moved. Control available 
if desired. Communications consid- 
ered strictly confidential. Please give 
complete information in letter. Box 
4362, The Business Week. 





. et, , 
Mad PNG 


It has been frequently said that 
you must “live with your boat” 
to know it. Certainly brilliance of 
finish and a few “tricky” fittings are 
no measure of the inbuilt quality and 
hand craftsmanship so essential to 
speed, ruggedness and soul-satisfyin 
performance. But strip a Hackercraft 
to its bare details—examine each knee 
and joint, the close-spaced framing, the 
double-laid planking; post yourself on 
the advantages of copper-riveted (not 
screw fastened) bottoms, non-break- 
able glass windshields, exclusive use of 
enuine Honduras mahogany, chrom- 
1um-plated fittings and genuine leather 
upholstering. Then you'll agree that a 
big difference exists in boats—with 
Hackercraft a leader in inbuilt, hand- 
built values. Ask for the new Hacker- 
craft Boat Guide. It will be mailed 
without obligation. 


2214 to 38 feet. $2495 to $17,000. 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY 
559 River Drive, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


HACKERCRAFT 


QMERICA’S FPASTEST SPEED Boats 
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Clink of Slugs in Slot Machines 


Sour Music to Manufacturers 


AT a meeting of the Vending Machine 
Manufacturers Association held this 
week in New York, problems of the 
industry were dragged into the open, 
tagged, and a merged organization 
formed the better to combat them. At a 
previous convention in Cleveland the 
National Vending Machine Operators 
and the Coin Machine Operators joined 
to form the Automatic Merchandisers 
Association. The new combination is 
now strengthened by the addition of the 
Vending Machine Manufacturers, who 
maintain their individuality by becom- 
ing a separate division. 
Battle Common Evils 

A managing director will be em- 
ployed to form a permanent staff and 
battle the common evils. Important 
among them is the slug, the use ‘of 
which has increased with the slump. 

Many a citizen who would scorn to 
defraud a salesperson can look himself 
in the eye at a slot machine mirror and 
drop a worthless disc that nets a 5¢ 
pack of chewing gum. Various and 
awful are the displays in the vending 
machine's gallery of rogues. Some of 
the illicit nickel slugs required half a 
day’s hard work. Catholic medals have 
been debauched in this way. Washers 
that happen to be the right size find 
their way into tills, Conditions are 
worse where mechanics abound, as in 
Detroit and Chicago. Punching of the 
discs is a simple machine operation. 

Seek Slug Detectors 

The counter-drive of the industry en- 
courages the improvement of anti-slug 
devices, stresses a campaign to make 
possession and use of such slugs illegal. 
Despite the claim of ingenious machines, 
it is said that the best the inventors have 
attained with slug rejectors is 99% 
effectiveness. 

One efficient machine passes the coins 
through an area of electric magnetism: 
high resistance metals drop promptly 
through the discard chute, low resistance 
compositions of copper or aluminum 
are suspended and eliminated by the 
same exit; silver coins alone pass muster. 
But—that device ignores entirely the 
highly important nickel and penny. 
Also the lowest price is $5 and that is as 
much as a good many vending machines 
cost. 

A committee headed by A. E. Gebert, 
of Chicago, is heading the drive for 
legislation. New York has a law against 


this fraudulent use of slugs 
Ohio has gone further wit! 
against the possession and us 
see and West Virginia hav. 
lar to that of New York. A | 
ing to the District of Columb 
Congress. The Federal Trade « 
sion has ruled that it has n 
stop the interstate sale of s 
that the industry is combined 
drive will be made to enact pr 
statutes in Congress and stat 
tures. Powerful financial er: 
counted on for aid. The N 
subway lines and the Bell 7 
system, both suffer from the slug 
demic. 

Penny machines for 
tracted much attention at th« 
York convention. The 
Tobacco Co. will Luckies 
vendor that offers a single cigarett 
1¢. Rivals are dickering with 
machine just put on the market 
machines have a special appe 
they return 20¢ for packs of 20 tl 
otherwise sell for 15¢. 

All Sizes, All Shapes 

Makers are solving the problem of 
flexible machine—one that can b 
justed to different sizes of packag 
One model boasts that its magazine 
be set for anything from a hair-pin 
that anyone buys hair-pins) to 
pound box of chocolates. Devot 
aspirin will rejoice to learn that 
company is putting out a vendor that 
produces a suitable number « 
ache pills for a nickel. An aut 
hot-dog vendor has made its debut 
Philadelphia milk concern has ordered 
machine that delivers a 5¢ bottle of milk 
for a dime, gives back 5¢ when the bot 
tle is returned. And a Chicago compan 
has made a special cabinet for an enter 
prising bootlegger—one that hands out 
a small flask of dynamite for two halt 
dollars. 


Cigarett 


sell 


A Costly Rumor 

The trade is amused and concerned 
over a curious rumor about Indian ! 
pennies now sweeping the Middle \\ 
It is reported that the government ts 
call in these old-style coins and pai 
each for them. Many a kid, his s 
torn by a yearning for gum, passes 
beckoning machine with strained ! 
refusing to drop therein the Ind 
penny which be is determined 
for 200 times its face value. 
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furope’s Shoe Czar Buys 
His 2 Largest Rivals 
FuROPEAN NEWS BureAu—Europe’s 
gest shoe factory is to be larger. 
nomas Bata, Czechoslovak industrial 
is negotiating for the purchase 
s 2 largest competitors, is offering 
chem more than $2 millions for their 
factories. Carl Budischowsky & Soehne, 
4G. and “Busi” Schufabriken, A.G. 
(second largest leather and shoe com- 
oany in Czechoslovakia) are capitulat- 
ing to the aggressive Henry Ford meth- 
ods of Mr. Bata. 
Gets More Leather 
Budischowsky, with a capital stock of 
$324,000, and Busi with a capital stock 


f $300,000, are both controlled by the | 
Moravian Bank in Bruenn. Together | 


hey form a shoe manufacturing unit, 
for Budischowsky manufactures leather 
ind Busi turns out shoes. 


The purchase will increase consider- | 


ably Bata’s leather production, which 
has not as yet been sufficient to cover 
his requirements. Busi has a well de- 
veloped sales organization and, because 
he uses similar modern sales methods, 
has been Bata’s principal competitor. 

As a retail competitor, Busi is shrewd. 
Probably few Americans realize that the 
smart Deauville sandals which have been 
popular for two seasons have come in 


wuantity from the Busi factories in 
Coschostovelile. The plaited tops are | 


made in the community as a home in- 
dustry. Machine methods are used on the 
rest of the work. 

He Was Forehanded 

Bata has neglected this popular prod- 
uct because his straight line production 
methods at Zlin were not adapted to the 
manufacture of products requiring so 
nuch handwork. Since it is generally 
believed that the market for Deauville 
sandals will develop favorably, particu- 
larly in the Far East where Bata has re- 
ently opened new sales ‘‘depéts” 
(BW —Dec24'30), it seems that Baté 
had this merger in view when he started 
(0 improve and extend his sales organi- 
zation in Singapore, Penang, Batavia, 
ind Suraboya. 

Bata's plans are always far ahead of 
is accomplishments. Friends see in 
(is Mew acquisition a particular reason 
tor his recent appeal to the Czecho- 
slovak government for a government 
plan for the development of centralized 
industrial areas. Bat4 conceives vast in- 
dustrial areas, in which related indus- 
tries could be grouped, and employment 
helped by the better living conditions 
‘or workers which could be provided 
where more people are accommodated. 
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The architectural engineer “sees his building whole.” 
Mass and detail are fore-planned to become a harmonious 


unit. 


That’s exactly the way that Master Engineers look at a 
motor-driven appliance. They strive to make the motor 
an integral part of the machine in both a mechanical and 
an artistic sense. 


And, in trying to design for added sales appeal they do 
not overlook initial cost. We are exceptionally well 
equipped to make special motor adaptations—many times 
at a substantial saving. 


President 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Ms Sead epr ripcatier: vy Be 8 


3 1730 TO 20H.P. 





Underwood & Underwood 


Mapce Sykup Pire Line—Borrowed from the oil men, this pipe line aids 
in gathering the sap. In some groves, the trees are plugged in directly and 
the sap flows by gravity to central collecting stations 


Tax Laws of Farm Legislatures 
Threaten Industry in West 


High income, personal, and excise taxes 


place “‘unbearable”’ burden on business 


THE battle between industry and agri- 
culture in Western states over division 
of the tax burden is severe. 

In Oregon, as in other states of sim- 
ilar economic character, the voice of the 
farmer rose high above that of the urban 
representatives in the legislature last 
January. The result was an increase in 
excise intangibles, and income taxes 
with the idea of transferring some of 
the burden from the tax-harassed farmer 
to the corporations. 

The industrialists said: ‘If you tax us 
too much you will drive us out of the 
state and lose a market for your 
products.” 

The Farmer’s Story 

To which the farmer replied: “The 
narrowing margin of net return to agri- 
culture will not permit us to meet the 
increasing property tax and the indus- 
trialist must help pay far the privilege 
of living in a state endowed with natural 
advantages and assume a portion of the 
expense incurred to enhance them.” 

Farm taxes in Oregon have increased 
30% in 7 years. Educational facilities 
have contributed largely to this increase, 


30 


as the cost of state government has ac- 

tually decreased in that period. Real 

property bears a tax averaging about 45 

mills on a 50% valuation considering 

a heavy depreciation on improvements. 
Where Taxes Fall 

A summary of the present tax laws 
shows: (1) Excise tax on net incomes 
of corporations at 8% allowing per- 
sonal property tax paid to be deducted 
from this 8% up to 90% of the excise 
tax, resulting for most businesses in a 
net rate of 14%. (2) Intangibles tax of 
8% on income of individuals and cor- 
porations, allowing deduction of in- 
come paid and exemptions in cases 
where net income is small. (3) Per- 
sonal income tax on all income not 
otherwise taxed with rates of from 1% 
to 5% on each $1,000 block above ex- 
emptions for single persons and for the 
heads of families. 

Industry has become restive and many 
concerns are considering moving to 
other states. New and increased taxes 
were imposed by the 1931 legislature 
even before the effect of the 1929 
changes could be determined. 





However, many of the bi 
cerns feel that the situation ca 
be corrected. The Jantzen ‘ 
facturer of swimming suits 
statement that it would 
Oregon, gave a typical expr 
this confidence. 

Still Hoping 

“We carefully weighed ¢! 
advantages of Oregon,”’ the 
says, “and were forced to the 
that the penalty of remaining | 
heavy if it is to be continued 

“However, our confidence t! 
of reason will prevail is so gr 
intend to expand local operati: 
erection of the first unit of a s 
mill. Ultimately, if our full 
is carried out, shall in 
property investment and will 
our payroll by about 150 
Completion of this program 
pend upon whether or not a 
attitude is taken toward industry 

The controversy between agr 
and industry is not peculiar to Oreg 
alone and the working out of Oreg 
problem will be watched by many states 


we 


Board 


Gasoline Tax Returns ; 
Jump 10,000% in 10 years arte 


STATE gasoline tax returns in 
were 100 times as large as those 
1921. The combined 
states last year, $522 millions, repre 
sented a daily collection of $1,400, 

Yet state legislatures 
satisfied. Gasoline taxes are 
regularly every year. This year 44 
legislatures are in session, 6 states have 
already raised taxes, at 
of the total are expected to follow suit 
All states now impose gasoline taxes 
ranging from 2¢ to 6¢. Only New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Mis 
souri, Wisconsin, and the District ot 
Columbia now have the 2¢ tax 

The 1930 state gasoline tax collectior 
was 100 times that of 1921. But the 
registration total is less than 3 times that 
of 1921. 


sales ¢ 


income of 


are not 


boosted 


least a third 


Farm Board’s Exit Brings 
Wheat Traders Back 


VoLuME of futures trading, not onl) 
in wheat but also in other grains, ! 
considerably increased on the Chicag 
Board of Trade since the Farm Boare s 
announcement of its proposed retire 
ment from the market. Private mone) 
is coming back. 

James C. Murray, Quaker Oats ‘ 
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sesident, who is serving this year as 
- sident of the Board of Trade, 
believes that this return of private 
seculative capital will go far toward 
yshioning the price drop that seems 
sical when the new crop comes to 
market. As Mr. Murray puts it, prac- 
ically all the bad news has been heard 
Even though the good news be 
seager, it will be welcomed and noted, 
It i; well known that most American 
speculators operate on the bull side. 
Hence, the return of speculative money 
neans mainly the return of buyers. 
Export Sales Probable 

There is considerable speculation as | 
to just how the Farm Board will dispose 
f its wheat holdings, which reached 
the 200 million bushel mark this spring. 
Unless present signs fail, this wheat or 
s equivalent will have to be sold 
sbroad, since each year’s new crop is 
normally more than sufficient for home 


ssth pre 


demand. 

It seems likely that the Farm Board 
will call on established exchanges to 
help them out. This is what the 
Canadian wheat pool had to do. 
Foreign buyers are accustomed to pur-| 
chase from private sellers. The Farm | 
Board will make more progress feeding 
out its holdings through these accepted 
private channels than by attempting 
sales campaigns of its own. 

Liquidation Council 

Some sort of a liquidation council | 
seems likely. Such a body, including | 
representatives of the grain trade, could | 
work out a schedule for orderly liqui- 
dation of the Farm Board’s holdings 
) the export market with sales so 


with new crops. 

Government holdings of grain are 
rendering the elevator situation in 
Chicago, and elsewhere too, more 
cute. Public elevators in Illinois are 
governed by a law passed in 1850. 

Storage Space Down 

Storage space in Chicago, including 
both public and private, has dropped 
n recent years from about 80 million 
bushels capacity to about 54 million,” 
comments Mr. Murray. “The only 
barrier in the way of added private 
capital coming into the elevator busi- 
ness in this world center for grain 
trading is our antiquated law.” 

Though many storage elevators are 
congested, “empty shelves” exist gen- 
erally in the milling and baking indus- 
tries today. Operations are kept close 
to current demand. Any increase in 
consumption would promptly speed up 


WILL YOU SWAP 
A FEW MINUTES FOR SOME 


money making (ideas 


ITH greater specialization in 

business the counsel of men 
who know assumes increasing 
importance. 


e@ BERLOY representatives are 
men of character selected for 
their experience and knowledge. 


@ The services they offer are 
constructive .. . When a BERLOY 
representative calls to discuss 
office equipment, shelving or 
other products, he is interested 
in arriving at the most econom- 
ical and satisfactory solution of 
your problem. Your interests 
come first. . . He is competent 
to advise how certain products 
can best be put to work to your 
advantage. 


@ Ideas are the life blood of 
business. BERLOY men have valu- 
able ideas and suggestions. A 
few minutes with them may 
prove mighty profitable, indeed. 
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In Fostering Co-ops, Farm Board 
Competes with Private Business 


Stabilization was accidental, temporary, but 


cooperative marketing is fundamental 


(The sixth of a series of articles interpreting the present and prospective 
position of the Farm Board in its relation to agriculture and business) 


THE stabilization activities of the Farm 
Board, discussed in the two preceding 
articles, are simple and innocuous com- 
pared with the knotty problems in- 
volved in the board's work in promoting 
cooperative organization. The former 
were a more or less accidental stunt; 
the latter is fundamental and _per- 
manent, and the board will stand or 
fall according to its success or failure 
in this effort to organize agriculture on 
a cooperative basis. Its effects upon 
American business, moreover, are likely 
to be more far-reaching than anything 
else that the board has done or will do. 
Too Soon to Judge 

The results so far are uncertain and 
unsatisfactory for everybody concerned, 
and the ultimate outcome is problem- 
atical. The task of organizing a vast 
and diverse industry made up of more 
than 6 million scattered producers, of 
highly individualistic habits, will be 
long and difficult. Very little ac- 
complishment of permanent value could 
be expected in 2 years; nor can the 
possible effects upon other businesses be 
fully evident in so short a time. 

The important question is as to the 
tendencies that have already developed. 
Has the board’s approach to the problem 
of agricultural organization been sound, 
how far is it likely to get on the present 
basis, and how will business be affected 
if the present tendencies continue ? 

A Question of Equality 

No one, of course, questions the de- 
sirability of the objective laid down in 
the Agriculeural Marketing Act—the 
better organization of agriculture. The 
need of planning and coordination is 
apparent and clearly recognized today 
in every industry; and agriculture has 
been the most backward of all in this 
respect. 

There may be some doubt about the 
assumption made in the Agricultural 
Marketing Act that the organization of 
agriculture on the basis of cooperative 
associations owned and controlled by 
producers is actually putting farming 
on an economic equality with other in- 
dustries, because every other industry is 
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prohibited by the existing anti-trust 
laws from setting up central selling 
agencies to market products at a uniform 
price, from establishing pools, and 
practically all the things that are essen- 
tial to Cooperative organization in agri- 
culture. But perhaps the peculiarities 
of farming, farm products, or farmers 
justifies this discrimination between 
agriculture and other industries. 
Hothouse Methods 

The essential problem involved in 
the Farm Board’s work in this respect 
is the relation of government to it. 
That is what all the fighting is about. 
That is why the soundness of the board's 
methods is doubtful and why other 
business is so much concerned. 

The first point to be noted is thar, 
in compliance with the explicit as well 
as the implicit provisions of the law, 
the board has inevitably been compelled 
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Back To THE Farm?—Dr. C. J. 
partment of Agriculture, and his 


to speed up and force the 
of cooperation by arbitrary 
house methods. 

When it began work there y 
12,000 co-ops in the countr 
sizes and degrees of strength 
all kinds of products and wit! 
ment of widely differing a! 
had proceeded to put its | 
dollar revolving fund at «J 
of any or all of these organi: 
all the new ones that would | 
quickly formed to take advanta; 
money, its resources would | 
quickly dissipated. It would have | 
helpless to exercise any effecti 
over the use of its funds so as « 
the greatest aid to farmers. 

—And Strong-Arm Strateg, 

It was therefore forced to ; 
what strong-armed strategy i: 
with the situation. It had nor 
rule out any financial aid dir 
dividual farmers, but to disc: 
cold-bloodedly among the co-ops 
selves, selecting those whic! 
strongest, best-managed, and in the 1 
advantageous position, and forcing 
into national or regional organizat 
strong enough to control the 
of single or related commodities 

In this way it has so far set 
national organizations, some of 
with regional divisions, to handle g 
wool, cotton, livestock, beans 
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Galpin, population expert of the De- 
chart for 1930. Those returning ' 


the land are on the increase, although not yet equal to those leaving 
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beets, pecans. Six regional organiza- 
9 for marketing dairy and poultry 
‘inte have been established and a 
marketing association for fruits 
setables is in process of forma- 
on These organizations have gotten 
ast of the Farm Board's money, | 
rough small loans have been made | 

individual cooperatives handling 
ninor products. Altogether out of the | 
1900 existing Cooperatives only about | 

associations have received Farm 



















Board loans. 
Board in Co-op Politics 

The forcing of local cooperatives into 
gional and national organizations has | 
slunged the board into a jungle of 
op politics. Ie has had to deal with | 
mpetitive rivalries among the co-ops, | 
alousies among cooperative officials, 
ubotage from independent and un- 
recognized co-ops, and constant guerilla 
varfare waged by private commission 
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races 

In this struggle, of course, it has had 
fen to be brutal and arbitrary, and 
s activities have had to be carried on | 
behind a veil of secrecy, both to protect | 
self from criticism and attack and | 
protect the co-ops from the competition | 

private trades which conceivably | 
might often be ruthless. 

The net result has probably been a 
somewhat unstable situation concealing 

smouldering mass of resentments, 
rivalries and repressions. The occasional 
xplosions which the public hears, such 
s those emanating from some of the} 
Southern cotton and wool organizations, | 
the Northwestern grain fields, the Cali- | 
fornia grape growers, and the livestock | 
agencies, have been indications of this | 
astability inevitable in such a forced | 
organization process as the Farm Board 
has embarked upon. 

Stepped on Toes 

It must be remembered that co-ops 
are private business organizations estab- 
lished under the laws of various states, 
ordinarily in competition with each other 
and with other private agencies not 
cooperative im character. The Farm 
Board has inevitably been compelled to 
tty to restrain this competition in the 
handling of farm products and in so 
doing has had to step on a good many 
toes. 

The private non-cooperative agencies 
have no source of governmental protec- 
tion against the co-ops, since the latter 
are not subject to Federal Trade Com- 
mission interference and are legally 
under jurisdiction only of one man, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who is also 
the legal arbiter between the Farm 
Board's co-ops and the independent 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


Swat though these parts are, 
they represent almost phenomenal examples 
of the deep drawing qualities of Carpenter 
Stainless Strip Steel. 

Looking at them, you would almost swear 
they had been specially polished, yet a simple 
ball burnishing operation has brought forth this 
lustrous satin finish...and made it permanent. 

And finally, these difficult little parts, made 
from fine quality stainless steel, actually cost 
less than ordinary steel with a plated finish. 

Results like this give the best proof in the 
world that Carpenter Stainless Strip can fit 
into many products, improve them greatly, 
and yet keep costs well within reason. 

If you see possibilities for improving the 
quality and salability of your product, let us 
furnish samples of Carpenter Stainless Steel 
to try out. There is no obligation. 

Tue CARPENTER Steet Co., Reape, Pa, 
Tool and Alloy Steels Exclusively 


Carpenter 


STAINLESS STEEL 


This is the steel that has been widely adopted by the 
Automotive Industry to replace many plated parts. 
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Free Survey of Unfenced Property 
— Stewart Fence Specialist will make a 
line survey of unfenced Factory property 

and supply a blue-print without cost. 
Surveys oven eted in orderin which re- 
ved. Nation wide fence ser- 





vice. bony jobis under Stewart supervision. 
Write for Chain Link Factory Fence Catalog. 
STEWART IRON WORKS 5CO., Inc. 
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co-ops. The prolonged warfare in the 
livestock field shows clearly the oppor- 
tunity for arbitrary exercise of govern- 
mental power in a situation of this 
kind. 

A second important fact is that the 
board’s possession of large financial 
resources has provided it with a power- 
ful instrument for arbitrary discrimina- 
tion as between individual farmers, 
co-ops, and private trades, for forcing 
cooperative organization in the direc- 
tion desired by the board, and to 
establish centralized government control 
over cooperative organizations. 

Put to Many Uses 

There is no doubt that this instrument 
has been used in these ways. It was 
first tried as a means of forcing in- 
dividual farmers into cooperatives, by 
offering loans to Farm Board co-ops on 
better terms than could be obtained by 
the individual farmer. It has been used 
similarly to persuade independent co- 
ops to enter regional and national 
organizations. It has been used as a 
method of competition as between the 
co-ops and private trades. It has also 
indirectly exercised pressure upon local 
bankers for easier credit terms. Finally 
it affords an opportunity, which the 
board is hoping to use effectively later, 
to force cooperative action to restrict 
production. 

In all these respects the government, 
through the Farm Board, has been 
taking advantage of its power to bor- 
row money cheaply and use it for 
certain ends Congress vaguely conceived 
as desirable. 

Loss, Discrimination 

Because the board is compelled to 
loan funds at the lowest rate at which 
the government has borrowed them in 
the past, the co-ops in some cases have 








been able to get money as low as 13% 
| for long term loans. Since the — 
rate of government borrowing is 349 
this policy has involved conbinadite 
loss. It has also involved a great deal 
of discrimination, more or less acci- 
dental, as between cooperatives who 
have borrowed at different times. 

The chief effect, however, has been 
to provide a form of government sub- 
sidy to a special group of business 
interests in competition with others who 
have not enjoyed the same advantage. 
Hence the resentment of the private 
commission trades, local banks, private 
elevators, etc. at what they regard as 
unfair competition by government. 

The Farm Board, of course, justifies 
the use of this financial weapon on the 
ground that it is necessary at the start 





to build up strong and effective co- 





Operative organization w! 
able to compete on the sar . 
other marketing agenci far — 
products. When this is * oe esul 
that the cooperatives wi wo poo 
need to rely upon gover: at in 
and may be able to attract quin'y F 
other sources. at pend 
At the Wrong Eni anet B 

Quite aside from the in 
advantages under which 
trades suffer, the 
whether cooperative organiz 
up in this way are ever 
strong enough to stand 
feet and render real service 
little doubt that farmers y 
co-ops and the co-ops join ¢! 
and national organization fai: 
when special advantages ar 
them by government. But w! 
to happen when this aid is wit 

Close students of the 
movement in other 
feel that effective cooperative 
tion can be built up in this way 
successful it has always develo; 
the bottom up, not from the top 

The relatively slow progres 
operation in this country is 
due to the persistent individ 
the American farmer, and 
likely to be removed by go 
coddling, subsidizing, 
force. It will require a long pro 
propaganda or of education 
of farmers but of a group 
competent to manage cooperative 
prises successfully, and attract 
the work as a promising busi: 
opportunity. 

The Farm Board recognizes ¢! 
while it is cultivating its hotho 
operative movement, is likewis¢ 
promoting education in 
methods in the agricultural colleg 
extension work, and otherwis« It 
be many years, however, before thes 
efforts bear much fruit. 

Depends on Strategy 
the meantime the outcom 
what the board has been doing 
developing cooperative organi: 
will depend largely upon the skill 
its political strategy in dealing 
the conflicting cooperative factions 
upon the strength of its fi 
ammunition. 

If its money holds out—and 
losses from the revolving fund 
op loans have been slight—there !s no 
reason why it cannot carry on along the 
present lines for many years. 

The private trades have so far been 
more scared than hurt, and they are not 
well enough organized to attack 
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law successfully for fear of 
political hostility among the 

the farmers which might 

in making the law more 
ngerous "still The weapons are 
winly in the government's hands, and 
he +e beetd has not hesitated to appeal to 
her government agencies like the Post 
o and the Federal Trade Commis- 
* where it has fele that its co-ops | 
vere being unfairly attacked by other 


“em relief 
ousing r 
co-OPs and 
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arivate interests. 

' May Overstep Bounds 
The danger is that artificial govern- | 
nental support of the cooperative move- 
nent, like most government subsidies, 
gill tend to feed upon itself and grow 
herond bounds. If it goes no farther 
han it already has, there will remain 
1 large field for competitive private 
arketing business, although some lines 
may be seriously hurt. On the whole | 
9 most fields the private marketing | 
facilities have been able to demonstrate 
their advantages and efficiency, and it 
s unlikely that unless government sub- 
sidized competition is greatly increased 
the established private marketing ma- 
hinery of the country will be wholly 
elim minated. 

"The chances are rather, as will be 
sen later, that ultimately the co-op 
organization and the private facilities 
will be combined, bringing producers, 
processors, marketing agencies, and pri- 
rate banking interests into closer re- 
ationship. 





Allthe World Will Talk 
Industrial Relations 


THE first world industrial relations con- 
gress is to be held during the last week 
f August at Amsterdam, Holland, un- 
ler the auspices of the International 
Industrial Relations Association. Its 
general subject will be Social Economic 
Planning. 
The American participants in the 
proceedings will include Dr. Lewis L. 
Lorwin, Brookings Economic Institute ; 
Dr. H. S. Person, Taylor Society; Ed- 
ward A. Filene, Boston; H. H. Broach, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Morris Llewellyn Cooke, 
Philadelphia; Dr. W. A. Berridge, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; Dr. 
susan M. Kingsbury and Dr. Mildred 
Fairchild, Bryn Mawr College; Paul U. 
Kellogg, Survey Graphic. Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck, Russell ‘Sage Foundation, 
is vice-president of the association for 
the United States and in active charge 
of arrangements for the meeting being 
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of fibre boxes securely and 
economically braced in the box car by 
means of Acme Steel Bands. Time, 
money and damage is saved. Send for 
free booklet showing how the Acme 
Unit-Load Method is used on various 
kinds of freight—boxes, crates. barrels, 
drums, steel tanks, motors, bricks, pipe, 
and 117 other different products. 


fibre boxes 


Saves handling time, money, damage— 
prevents pilferage, improves service. 


Many shippers are strapping shipments 
of small boxes into bundles of two or 
more, as illustrated above, with Acme 
Nailless Band and strapping tools. 


Only one shipping label is required. 
None of the boxes can become lost or 
separated from the rest of the consign- 
ment. Boxes weighing less than 10 
pounds take a lower express rate when 
strapped together, being assessed on the 
total weight of the bundle instead of a 
minimum rate of 10 pounds for each box. 


Write for full particulars about this 
and other Acme ways of reducing costs 
on all types of shipments through the use 
of steel bands. There is no obligation. i. 
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World markets are in a state of 
fux.... In Europe, iron, steel, wool, 
avon, hides were firmer. Cotton, 
ubber, and nonferrous metals sagged. 
Berlin is optimistic; London 
vady; Paris depressed. . . .Qutcome 
of final sugar conference awaited 
hopefully. ...Quarterend stocktaking 
reflects greater psychological than 
yal change. ... Japanese markets— 
both stock and commodity—slipped 
surply during the week.... Latin 
American business featureless. Argen- 
ina still steady; Chile absorbed in 
citrate reorganization; Brazil stag- 
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Europe More Confident 


At End of First Quarter 

FuROPEAN News BurEAU (Radio)— 
Diametrically opposed fluctuations of 
commodity prices have marked the re- 
mp tion of business after the Easter 
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Business Abroad—Swift Survey 


Of the Week’s Developments 


trend of jute has strengthened on cur 
tailed Indian production, Wool and 
rayon continue active and strong. Hides 
again are firm. Sugar improved on 
world price stabilization negotiations. 
Conversely, cotton, rubber, and non- 
ferrous metals sagged heavily, with tin 
breaking to the February levels. 
Markets Watch U. S. 
Security markets, however, 
generally sustained. Berlin was strong 
on more optimistic business forecasts. 
Continued development of the local de- 
pression weakened the Paris market. 
The heaviness in 


were 


London was steady. 
Wall Street less favorable Amer- 
ican reports have occasioned anxiety, 
and it is felt that the continuation of 
gradual, but promising, improvement in 
Europe is doubtful there is 
parallel improvement in the United 
States. 

Sugar negotiations will be resumed 
in Paris this week. With export quotas 
established, negotiations now turn on 
price regulation. Java demands a 5% 


and 


unless 


Ficures oF Finance—Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury (left) 
and his luncheon guests, Montagu Norman (center), Governor of the Bank 
/ England, and Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
lalked shop with the White House spokesman (fourth from lejt) 


1 


increase in export quotas for each 3 
increase in the world price above 
Cuba, whose production costs are 


higher, demands a base price of 24¢ 
A permanent administrative body will 
be formed. This raises the dispute as 
to proportionate Shall 
it be divided equally among countries 
or shall it be proportionate to the quan 


re pre sentation 


tity of sugar produced? 
In the Easter lull, Europe paused, 
took stock of the first quarter, found 
that the outstanding change over the 
3 months was psychological. Events 
which at the yearend would have o 
casioned a pronounced setback, are now 
absorbed with little if any shuddering 
Confidence in future prospects are con 
servative but 
Signs of Improvement 

Both 
disappointed over the quarter's devel 
On the one hand, 


tenacious 


optimists and pessimists are 


opments. a real de 
gree of improvement unquestionably has 
taken place. It can be measured in the 


end of the some in 


decline 
commodity 
the 
the 


investment confidence. 


(even in 
crease) in 
activity in 


prices, greater 


industries, a 
and 
On 


exper tations of! 


seasonal 


stirring in basic industries, 
broadening 
the other hand, 


vertical recovery are unfulfilled 


any 


Business opinion is less diametrically 
On the 
freely conceded that there is still room 


divided. one hand, it is now 
for a relapse, particularly given any 
adverse international developments 
On the other hand few now predict 
rapid recovery. Progress, it seems, will 
be one of slowly accelerated momentum 
2 years, but—barring un 
toward the 
definitely has been turned 
Commodity Trend Typical 
The past quarter, as probably also 


over the next 


events cyclical corner 


the coming one, was marked by no 
even development but a process of 2 
steps backward to every 3 
This particularly was exemplified in 
commodity prices. Wool, for example, 


forward 


started with spectacular rises, closed 
waveringly. Nonferrous metals, dé spite 
pronounced relapses from sporadic 
peaks, averaged higher, and tended to 
be firmer. It is foreseen that the first 
of the will be 
marked by further irregularity, but it 


is probable there will be a new upward 


weeks new quarter 


movement in May if not before, espec 
ially in the ferrous group which till now 
has been lagging 

Similarly, security markets and invest 
ment movement are established, after 
subsiding from spectacular but wobbly 
Thus, January was negative, 


peaks. 


followed by pronounced February ac 
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tivity, and fresh retrenchment in March. 
Withal, sentiment is more confident at 
the end than at the beginning of the 
quarter. 


British Business Inactive; 
Stir Over Oil from Coal 


Business is inactive but not de- 
pressed. . . . Slightly better demand for 
iron, steel, rayon, jute. ... Money re- 
laxing after quarter end. Investment 
markets freezing....Coal industry 
pins new hope in world-wide hydro- 
genation scheme. 


LONDON (Cable)—Activity lapsed over 
Easter. Iron and steel reflect increasing 
demand. Rayon is better. Jute is 
strongly bought. Quarter end settlement 
caused drastic money stringency which 
has again relaxed on normal April de- 
mands. Stock markets are duli. Gilt- 
edgeds are selling best; oils least. 
Waiting for the Budget 

There is a trade lull pending the bud- 
get announcement due Apr. 27. To- 
bacco manufacturers are resigning them- 
selves to an almost inevitable duty in- 
crease. Beer, gasoline, and tea—all 
minor Juxuries—are also likely to call 
forth a further impost. A revenue tariff 
is still talked, but is now not expected 
in this budget. 

The deficit for 1931-32 probably will 
reach $250 millions, may be met by the 
re-imposition of the old taxes on com- 
modities. There is a general feeling 
against further direct taxation. 

Investment markets have been shaken 
by the bad reception of recent new issues 
including the Lancashire Cotton Corp. 
and Cosach. Many of the large mass 
of pending issues, many of them held 
now for almost 2 years awaiting a favor- 
able market, are likely to be stowed 
away unless coming weeks restore con- 
fidence. 

Not So Bad 

Britain has been taking stock of 
physical production, is pleasantly sur- 
prised at the way the country’s manu- 
facturing industries have withstood the 
depression. Production fell off, in 1930, 
only 8%, in contrast with 16% in Ger- 
many, 14% in Canada, 17% in the 
United States. 

British exports suffered more heavily 
—declined (in money value) 22%, in 
contrast with a 15% drop in France, 
11% in Germany, 19% in Italy, 26% 
in the United States. 

Wage reductions continue gradually. 
Probably 2 million trade unionists are 
now affected, with a further 1 million 


Wo Owns THE CLoups?—Berlin will now see advertisements writter 
the clouds in letters a quarter mile high. The outfit carries its ow: 
plant, can follow the clouds around; this is the projectior 


white collar workers, and an uncounted 
number of laborers on short time. Un- 
employment, however, is decreasing. 

A million coal miners momentarily 
cast aside gloom when formation of 
International Hydrogenation Patents 
Co., was formed, plans announced. 
The company is a fusion of the in- 
terests of the Standard I. G. Co., the 
Royal Dutch Shell, and Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, to exploit the hydro- 
genation process for extracting oil from 
coal in all countries outside the United 
States and Germany. Headquarters are 
to be at Vaduz in Lichtenstein. Grow- 
ing out of this fusion will be the Inter- 
national Hydrogenation Engineering & 
Coal Co., which will have its headquar- 
ters at The Hague. The staff for the 
new enterprise will be made up of ex- 
perts from each of the participating 
companies. Patent rights of all mem- 
bers are available, including the patents 
of corresponding companies organized 
in the United States last year. German 
patents become available through I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. 


Business Lags in France; 
Foreign Refineries Allowed 


Business increasingly depressed, but 
unemployment momentarily checked. 
..+ Money plethoric. Polish loan ap- 


proved. Investment trust formed... 
American oil companies get licenses 


to build refineries. 


Paris (Radio)—With the exception 
somewhat greater activity in textiles 
conditions remain depressed. _Increas 
in registered unemployed, which 
cently has been gaining 6% to 10° 
weekly, is momentarily checked 

Labor difficulties in the coal f 
are not yet completely liquidated but : 
general strike has been averted. Miners 
have returned to work on a 6% lower 
wage scale. Acceptance of cuts by t! 
powerfully organized miners may mark 
the beginning of a nationwide effort t 
reduce wages, notwithstanding the per 
sistent rise of retail prices and li 
costs in contrast with the decline 
other countries. 

Thawing Money 

Money remains plethoric; efforts 
unblock capital continue. The govern 
ment has approved the proposed 
million railway loan for Poland 
ceeds will be devoted principally 
completion of the Silesian-Gdynia shy 
line railway. The railway wil! 
under the management of the ler 
Schneider-Creusot, Banque des Pays cu 
Nord, and Crédit Lyonnais. The lend 
ers have consented to maintain a s 
export freight rate on Silesian 
return for the Polish govern 
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say operat ig profit. 
tinder the leadership of French) 


gpital, 2 new investment trust—Union | 
ipternation..le de Placements, capitalized | 
$5 millic ns—has just been established | 
ig Luxembourg. Significance: (1) It} 
epresents the first of its kind under- 
wken by French capital; (2) it is 
sublished in Luxembourg in order to| 
woid French double taxing of holding | 
companies. Among the French par-| 
ridpants are the Suez Canal Co., As- | 
aances Générales, Union Parisienne 
Financitre Commerciale. Among for- 
eign participants are the International 

Manhattan Co., New York; Warburg 
(o, Hamburg; Wagg Co., London; 
Labouchere Co., Amsterdam. 

Meanwhile, rumors multiply that a 
$100-million French loan to Italy is 
in preparation. On the other hand, the 
ft in Franco-Italian naval accord has 




















widened. 
Oil Import Licenses 

The so-called import licenses pro- 
vided in the new petroleum legislation 
vere issued this week. This will now 
nermit foreign companies, notably 
Standard, Vacuum, and Royal Dutch, to 
go ahead with plans to build refineries 
a France. More properly, the new 
censes are really 20-year manufactur- 
g permits on the one hand obligating 
the holder to manufacture a specific 
allotment of certain finished products— | 
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stably lubricating oils, and gasoline- 
ud on the other hand entitling the 
holder to import certain amounts of 
crude oil to fulfill these allotments. 

The licenses are circumscribed by 
certain obligations and heavy penalties. 
Holders are required to file a bond with 
the government (Franco-American, sub- 
sidiary of Standard of New Jersey, 
alone must deposit $900,000), must 
place their projected local refineries in 
operation before Oct. 31, 1934, must 
actually manufacture in France there- 
alter 50% of their allotted quota of 
products, must carry constantly a stock 
of 25% of their quota which will be at 
the disposition of the government in 
case of national emergency. All this 
under penalty of forfeiture of their 
bond and manufacturing privileges. 

The Quotas 

Quotas have been partitioned as fol- 
lows: to American companies 791,000 
tons annually; Anglo-Dutch companies 
675,000; Compagnie Francaise des 
Pétroles (which was accorded 25% of 
the total market for products both do- 
mestically manufactured and imported) 
562,000 as a starter. The new manufac- 
turing licenses are not to be confused 
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FAMOUS WATERHOLES OF AMERICA 
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Danger ahead... 
Cc 
you need 


DUNLOP DISTANCE 









We Eighteenth tee on famous Pine Valley Course, Clemonton, N. J 


ERE’S a hole where you need every bit of distance you can get. 
H Over 400 yards long and your second shot brings you smack up 
against this stretch of water. Yes, you need more than distance, you need 
confidence. And you have both, if you 
are playing the Imported Dunlop. 
You feel the distance in a Dunlop in 
the very click off the club. You feel 
its dependability on the fairway, its 
unwavering accuracy on the green. 
Think: in all your golfing experience, 


have you ever heard anyone ask for 





a better golf ball than a Dunlop? At 


your pro’s, ask him today. 






Imported 


DUNLOP 
*] 


MESH OR RECESSED MARKING 






























Manufacturers 


You are invited to utilize our indus- 
trial and engineering services on fac- 
tory establishment or relocation. 
Complete reports on industrial ad- 
vantages in areas served by our 
properties . . . All negotiations con- 
fidential and gratis. Address Indus- 
trial Development Department. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric System 


S- 





61 Broadway New York City 











| active. 





of The National City Bank says: 


“I think that Dr. Ely has written 
an exceptional, readable and 
therefore valuable book upon 
economics. It is the common 
fault of discussions upon eco- 
nomics that they are uninterest- 
ing to any bat the specialists, 
but this book is free of statistics 
and of the usual terminology 
of economic discussions. It 
deals with conditions which 
every reader can understand.” 


HARD 
TIMES 


The Way In and the Way Out 
By RICHARD T. ELY 


Instruct your secretary to order 
acopy from your bookstore, $1.75 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 














Working 
Capital -— - 


Getting adequate finance for 
expansion and development, is 
the most perplexing problem 
facing many executives today. 
This problem can frequently be 
solved even under the present 
difficult conditions. 

Some manufacturers, by a 
proper presentation of facts 
from a financial, sales and pro- 
duction standpoint, have been 
better able to secure this aid. 
My organization is prepared to 
be of definite assistance to you 
in arranging your financial 
structure. Also to present your 
problem to the banking group 
most likely to be interested in 
rendering financial aid. 

Write me about your financial 
problem now. 


ARTHUR V. FARR 
120 Broadway 
New York City 








| ket revives. 
|... Agricultural 


George E. Roberts | 





| rates, but prospects for a 4% 





with already outstanding licenses for 
the import of foreign products. These 
are estimated to total 3 million tons, 
are largely held by French distributing 
subsidiaries of foreign manufacturers 
which now are establishing local re- 
fineries. Future purchases of products 
from these refineries by distributing im- 
porters are counted as imports. 


Continued Gains 
Encourage Germany 


Improvement continues. Automo- 
biles, chemicals, textiles, shoes more 
No change for coal, steel, 
machinery, building. ... Capital mar- 
Gold moves to Berlin. 
protection relaxes. 


BERLIN (Cable)—Despite the Easter 
lull, the improved tone manifest during 
recent weeks has been maintained. 
London’s_ invitation to Chancellor 
Bruening and Foreign Minister Curtius 
to come to Downing Street for informal 
discussion of current problems is in- 
terpreted to augur well for amicable 
settlement of the customs union 
controversy. March reports from the 
Chambers of Commerce indicate better 
business in automobiles, textiles, chemi- 
cals, and shoes. Coal, steel, machinery 
and building show no improvement. 
Other industries are spotty. 

The status of the Reichsbank follow- 


ing the quarter end is normal. 


Although exchange rates have moved 


| slightly against Germany, the Reichs- 
bank took $1 million in gold from 


Paris, bought another $8 millions of 
Russian gold. The belief is general 


|that April will bring lower short term 


10% cut in 


the rediscount rate are still doubtful, 
especially in view of the strained inter- 
national situation and the uncertainty 
of the call money market. The capital 
market shows signs of revival, though 
domestic loans for the first quarter 
totaled only $13 millions, in comparison 
with $18 millions issued in 1930. In 
contrast, commercial, savings and mort- 
gage banks report satisfactory results 
for last year due to the improved bond 
market. 
Farm-Aid Bread 

Germans may yet get away from the 
“dark” bread which “farm aid” has 
imposed on them. They may even eat 
more foreign wheat. With good inten- 
tions, the government, during the late 
fall farm crisis, decreed that bakers use 
a minimum of 65% domestic wheat in 
every loaf. This week the quota was 


dropped to 50%—wil 
through May. Obvious 
estimates of the carryov: 
crop were exaggerated 
months during which 
tariff plus the milling q 
way, Germany imported 
000 tons of foreign wheat 
897,000 tons were import 
wheat is disappearing. Tar 
to come down. Certainl; 
cuts, Germans won't tolerat 
in the domestic price of 
Enforcing Sugar Plan 
Late im cooperating, Gerp 
sugar industry now is 
domestic organization to 
Chadbourne restriction pla; 
association has been form: 
half dozen recalcitrant s 
trialists refused to join, the ¢ 
stepped in, forced them to 
When German delegates v 
this week on future policies 
represent a united and com 
ganized industry. Restriction 
with this year’s crop; for German 
amounts to 10%. 


No Change in Latin 
American Outlet 


Trend featureless with no sign of 
early change. ... Argentine 
volume good; prices still low... 
Brazilian inactivity accentuated by 


holiday. 


export 


NOTHING startling, nothing bad 
Latin America during the first week 
the second quarter. Argentina 

the effects of depression in figures 
business failures in March which wet 
the largest for any March in 30 years 
On the other hand, the country is co: 
solidating its financial position 
tinuing heavy exports of grain despit 
low prices, and settling down to seri 
government elections with less threat 
of trouble and more promise of a stable 
government than in years. 


are slightly below normal. Business 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro was f 
tarded by holiday observance but als 
fails to show the usual activity. Amer 
ican banks are relieved at the 
drawal of the government-appointed 
fiscal agents who were required to 
on all exchange transactions, and the 
reversion of this duty to the Banc 
Brasil. Exchange restrictions at the 
same time have largely been removed. 
Chilean activities are subordinated 
to the financing and reorganizat 
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PLENTY, 


“Though the Americans may sometimes 
have a setback for a time, they will soon 
rebound and take a fresh start —there 
is plenty for all.” 


SIR JAMES CAIRD — 1857 


Today’s dollar is not concerned with 
the “‘plenty for all.’’ It demands re- 
spect and judgment. To do its full 
day’s work it must not be frittered 


away on accessories. 


Today’s dollar is putting advertising 
under the microscope. It knows the 
value of this sales help—when cor- 
rectly bought and used. It knows that 
advertising must reach the right mar- 
ket for specific goods and that each 
market is divided into three parts: 
The uncashable bottom; the widely 
dispersed center; and the powerfully- 
influential, though limited, top. 


The Business Week has that powerful 
peak of prestige compactly gathered 
within the circle of its subscribers— 
gathered here without any outsiders. 























Naturally, this publication recognizes 
the necessity and justification of 
reaching the broad general audiences 
occupying thelowerdivisions—forcer- 
tain types of sales programs and for 
certain products. But, where the fa- 
vorable acceptance of the real heads of 
this country’s business is desired, The 
Business Week is your first logical 
answer. 


The Business Week doesn’t have to 
sell you upon yourself—nor upon the 
power concentrated in the other 75,000 
subscribers to our publication. But, 


when it comes to giving your Today’s 
advertising dollar the utmost in top 
value (for a relatively small sum) we 
don’t think you should forget your- 
self nor your reading confreres. 
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VALIANT BOND 


“They fought with him on foot more 
than three hours, both before him and 
behind him.” How true the analogy be- 
tween this valiant warrior of old and 
Valiant Bond repulsing the modern com- 
mercial attacks of time, folding, crumpling 


and testing, O— 


You can be sure of getting sturdy 
quality when you order Valiant Bond - 
at a moderate cost. It has the snap and 
crackle, the strength and clean cut tex- 
ture demanded by particular executives 
and professional men. We will be glad 


to mail you a sample book. <2{___—_ 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY MENASHA, WIS. 
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the country’s nitrate 
Cosach loan, $15 millions 
offered in Europe and 
absorbed by the public 
tributed to banks and invest 
Another $10-million block 
sold direct to Guggenhc 
New York. The stockhold 
Chilean Consolidated Nitrat 
formally vote on Apr. 17 
with the Cosach combine 
Oil Difficulties 

Colombia’s new oil bills 
that oil companies shar 
data with the government 
production at 25% of ca 
admit that first rights 
ownership belong to the 
has caused The Texas Petr 
and the Sinclair interests + 
carry out plans for developi: 
lands they now hold. Share! 
the long-disputed Barco 
(principally the Gulf Oil < 
Carib Syndicate) have ind 
difficulties have been adjusted 
concession will be developed soon 


Japanese Business Reacts 
Sharply; Stocks Slump 


Drastic reaction. Stock, bond, com. 
modity prices slump. ...Unemploy- 


companies reach agreement. 


JAPAN wound up first quarter busine 
and pushed on into spring 
spectacular drop. Stock prices lost 
most all of the healthy gains made ir 
March as investors hastened t 
their profits. Reaction was almost ir 
evitable after 6 months of slow 
steady improvement in the face « 


Commodities slumped badl; 
prices dropped, but less drastically than 
cotton yarn. 

Government statistics show that 
employment in December totaled 3 
500, an increase of 11,585 over Novem 
ber. Without doubt, the present 
is down because of increased 
in the textile industry. Wage reductions 
however, are spreading, average 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha and Osak 
Shosen Kaisha, Japan's leading steam 
ship services, have come to an agr 
ment rationalizing sailing schedules by 
regulating spheres of influence (5! 


n 


Apr8’31). Under the arrangement 


N. Y. K. will operate on the run to 


1 


Puget Sound, while O. S. K. wil 
monopolize the trade with the east coast 
of South America. 
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The st 
proveme 
forward 
ynd cott 
gvity ha 
carloadit 
nue tO 
of busin 
10 79.8° 
of Apri 
ure of 8 
0% a | 


° f h W k 000 units. Demand from this source 
The Figures Oo t e ee coupled with exceptional contracts an 
ticipated from highway and building 
(nd What They Mean operations lends weight to the conten 
! tion that peak production for the first 
half of 1931 has not yet been reached 
The stimulus of definite business im- larged by 3.8 million tons, or 6%, a Fabricated steel projects this year have 
sovement, needed toinduce substantial greater tonnage and percentage increase totaled 943,500 tons against 423,000 in 
forward commitments in steel, copper than in the preceding three years. same period of 1930, 558,000 in 1929 
and cotton is still lacking. . . . Steel ac- The decline in activity in steel cen- Building Contracts 
vity has declined further....Gain in ters for the second consecutive week is April building contract reports will 
arloadings is small.... Prices con- again due to curtailment in specifications not be available for publication in this 
tinue to waver... . Our adjusted index from automobile centers plus some gen- or the next issue, so that adjusted in 
of business activity moved downward ral hesitation in other lines induced by dexes for this item must be estimated 
to 79.8% of normal for the first week uncertainties in the price situation. The The average of the 5-year period 1925 
of April compared with a revised fig- trade journals are still confident that 1929 showed a 7.5% increase, while 
ure of 81.3% the preceding week and April will show motor car production in 1930 showed a 5.8% increase. With 
96% a year ago. the U. S. and Canada greater than 300,- heavy contracts in public works likely to 


Steel Mill Activity 

The decline in steel mill activity from 

vel of 559% of capacity to 52% is 
characterized by the trade journals as 
ight and not unexpected for the sea- 
on. Our adjusted index of steel ingot 
sroduction, revised to make allowance Production 
‘or the recently published data on the [| Steel Mill Operation (°% capacity) 55 74 


alarged capacity of the industry, indi- Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily aver- 
tes a decline from 69% of normal to age in thousands, 4 weeks basis) $14,278 


‘ While March often marks the Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) +1,235 
Petroleum (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) 2,275 





Preceding Year 
THE BUSINESS WEEK INDEX Week Ago 
OF GENERAL ACTIVITY.............. 81.3 96.0 





pring peak, a tonnage of little . 

P eae ae &F — nese | Total Electric Power (millions K. W. H.). 1,681 
than 3 million tons representing a ff 

‘47% operating rate, according to the Trade 


merican Iron & Steel Institute, makes Car Loadings (daily average, all classes, 1,000 
March, 1931 the smallest on record ony ‘ : asin 
? Check Payments(outside N. Y. City, millions) 

since 1921 and 1922. The trend in steel Money in Circulation (daily average, 
ingot production thus far in 1931 | millions) 
closely parallels 1922, having increased || Wheat Receipts (1,000 bushels) 
each month since the low in December. Cotton Receipts (1,000 bales) 

Total tonnage of slightly more than Cattle Receipts (1,000 head) 
§ million tons for the first quarter repre- Hog Receipts (1,000 head) 
ents a 33% decline from the same Wool Receipts (1,000 Ibs.) 
period of 1930, which was characterized Prices (Average for the Week) 
by a sharp upward trend that was not Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
sustained after February. The first quar- Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) 
ter of 1931 compares unfavorably with Iron and Steel (composite, ton) 


the first quarter of every year from 1917 Copper (electrolytic, Ib.) 
date with the exception of 1921 All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926-100) 


which was exceeded by 28% and 1922 || Finance 


which was exceeded by 19%. A gain Total Loans and Discounts, Federal Reserve 
of 15% over the last quarter of 1930 member banks (millions) $15,419 $15,470 $16,913 


. a aa Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve member 
as a somewhat better improvement hens (eallilens) $8,150 $8,121 $8,669 


than made by similar periods in 1930 Seehere’ Leane, New York Federal Reserve 
ind 1929. member banks (millions) $1,822 $1,875 $3,994 
Pig Iron Production Federal Reserve System Ratio 83.8 83.5 81.5 


Pig iron production has also shown a Stocks Sold (N. Y. Stock Exchange, 1,000 
€ shares 11,237 13,503 28,959 


‘eady increase since December, with Stock Prices (N. Y. Times, average 50 stocks) $153.71 $161.01 $238.06 


March gaining 7.6% over February Bonde Sold (01. Y. Steck Bachange, par value, 
‘compared with steel’s 10% gain in daily thousands) $46,324 $53,534 $69,596 


production, The increase in the number || Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds). $96.02 $96.29 $95.41 
of stacks put in operation during the | Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average) LS Ls aa 
month indicates further expansion in Interest Rates—Time Loans (daily average). 1/-2 1}-2 4 
April Though 1930 was a poor year in Business Failures (Dun, number) 654 503 


steel and iron production, the capacity *Preliminary +Revised 


of the industry was considerably ex- 
panded, Steel ingot capacity was en- ES, ee | 
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be released in the next few weeks, it 
would seem probable that April, 1931, 
will show some improvement over 
March. Contracts in the first quarter of 
1931 totaled $833.7 millions against 
$1,097 millions in 1930, a decline of 
24% and the smallest for the 37 states 
of the past 6 years, according to the 
F. W°Dodge Corp. Residential contracts 
lagged vnly 4% behind 1930, but 50% 
behind 1929 and 66% behind 1928. 
Public works in the first quarter of the 
year lagged behind the comparable 
period of 1930 by 16%, while non- 
residential lagged 41%. 

Bituminous coal production increased 
slightly during the last week of March 
instead of declining in the usual sea- 
sonal manner, so that our adjusted 
index rose from 62% of normal to 
65%. Anthracite production was 
sharply curtailed. 

Electric Power 

The decline in electric power produc- 
tion being usual for the season, our 
adjusted index remains unchanged at 
90% of normal. The week's output is 
again above the same week of 1929. 
The U. S. Geological Survey report on 
February electric power production of 
public utility plants indicates a 6% 
decline compared with February, 1930. 
This is somewhat better than the 8% 
spread that existed in January. How- 
ever, the difference is probably accounted 
for by the sharp drop between January 
and February in 1930, rather than by 
any gain during February, 1931. 

Car loadings lost ground during the 
week of Mar. 28 due to declines in coal, 
coke, grain, and livestock loadings, but 
the two classifications upon which our 
index is based—miscellaneous and less- 
than-carlot freight—increased slightly. 
The increase was not sufficient to change 
our index, which remains at 75% of 


normal. Loadings since the first of the 
year are nearly 18% below the same 
period of 1930 and 24% below 1929. 
The severe decline in shipments is re- 
flected in the earnings statement of 171 
Class A roads, which report a 47% de- 
cline in net operating income for the 
first two months of the year compared 
with the same period of 1930. 

Check Payments 

The usual fortnightly rise in check 
payments was not as great as expected 
for the week ending Apr. 1. Ordinarily 
this week brings forth a greater volume 
of checks than the mid-March week. 

Our index based on the 140 cities 
outside of New York City declined 
fractionally to 829% of normal against 
83% the preceding two weeks. Check 
payments for the month of March 
showed the usual upward tendency com- 
pared’ with February, but the total vol- 
ume of checks was the smallest for the 
month since 1922, making no allowance 
for price declines. New York checks 
showed a 32% increase over February 
reflecting governmental financing, while 
outside of New York, only a 14% rise 
occurred in the 140 cities and 11% in 
131 centers. Comparisons with 1930 
show the greatest decline in New York 
City which was influenced by brisk stock 
market activity and by business averag- 
ing 95% of normal. 

[he spurt in the volume of money in 
circulation during the week of Apr. 4 is 
partly the usual seasonal rise that occurs 
at the beginning of each month, and 
partly indicative of the demand for cur- 
rency incident to the large volume of 
soldiers’ loan checks issued in the last 
few weeks. The effect of Easter trading 
on currency demand is not believed to 
have been significant. Our adjusted 
index moved upward slightly to 111% 
of normal against 110% last week. 
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weeks, these loans have fluctuated in 
narrow range instead of showing t 
customary seasonal expansion. Our 
justed index, which allows for the sharp 
drop in wholesale prices, remains 4 
109% of normal. 
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gonds declined further in the same 
sgging market as of recent weeks. 
“Utilities were leading borrowers. 
Socks met stronger resistance to 
de decline but are still depressed by 
sdverse factors.... Despite an early 
frming tendency, the net result of 
monetary trends for the week was 
foward ‘further ease, especially to 
bank customers. 











Lower Money Rates, 
Freer Lending Indicated 


Money tended toward further 
his week, especially toward an easing 
yw in the rates which banks charge 
ystomers. Through a combination of 
factors, the indebtedness of banks to the 
Federal Reserve system declined by a 
considerable amount to the lowest point 
thas reached during this depression— 
ind for a number of years before. The 
umount of this indebtedness is probably 
¢ most important determinant of the 
rates charged customers. 

The forces that make for this easing 
were a further increase in monetary 
gold stock to a mew high record and a 
slight decrease in Currency in circulation. 
While Reserve credit outstanding de- 
dined, the system bought a few more 
aceptances in the dull market which 
prevailed. A decline in deposits due to 
the drop in loans and investments freed 
some reserve balances. The excess of 
funds going to the banks from these 
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frends of the Markets 
In Money, Stocks, Bonds 


developments was used to reduce their 
debt. 
Depends on Reserve 

Maintenance of this unusually low 
total of bank indebtedness will depend 
on the Reserve system. The Treasury 
is withdrawing large amounts of funds 
from the banks to cover bonus payments 
and expenditures. These will return to 
the banks in deposits requiring reserves 
and this will tend to tighten money, 
unless other easing factors offset this 
development 

Money showed signs of tightening 
the first of the week as the call rate 
jumped to 24% on withdrawal of call 
funds, probably one result of govern- 
ment withdrawals from the banks. 
Money poured in from non-New York 
banks and brought the rate back to 
the 14% level. 

The growing desire of the banks to 
find more profitable uses for funds is 
manifest in their purchase of non- 
government bonds (probably despite 
their wishes) and in the rush of money 
to the 23% call rate. 


Stocks Resist Decline 
At January Price Levels 


THE further decline in stocks this week 
showed the continuing influence of 
adverse factors heretofore enumerated 
plus the effect of another week of 
colorless to discouraging news. Drop- 
ping prices brought industrial and 


utility stock averages close to their low 
points for the year, with many issues, 
including the seasoned market leader, 


U. S. Steel, even going to new 1931 
lows. Rallies dominated days, a 
natural occurrence since the market 
never moves in one direction unvary- 
ingly. 
Liquidation Signs 

The declining market needed less 
funds on which to operate, hence 
brokers’ loans declined further. Bank 
loans to customers on securities also 
have continued their steady decline 


since the first of the year, both factors 
indicating the liquidated position of the 
market. 

The growing deluge of dividend re 
ductions and the increasing acceptance 
of a lower-wage philosophy reduced 
stockholders’ hopes for early rapid busi 
ness and stock 
small flurry of firmer funds, reduction 


price recoveries A 


of April automobile production esti 
mates, revelation of March's unprofit 
ableness to the first reporting railroads, 
a soggy bond market, and other less 
encouraging business signs added pres- 
sure and increased bear selling 
The Buying Zone 

Yet, this week's decline met increasing 
resistance at the January levels. Those 
first-of -the-year represented a 
revision to sanity from the demoralized 
prices of December, They give a yield 
of 5% or better, obtainable with rea 
sonable assurance despite the persistence 
of dividend cuts, a yield desirable in 
this period of low money rates. And 
these yields reappear at a time when 
business, still in the early 1931 trough, 
shows signs of being at or even past 
at least recovery is 3 months 
In short, at 


pric es 


the worst 
closer than in January 
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y about these levels a growing number of 


KEEPING | 


| 
| 


ABREAST | 
in 
Business 


- means keeping in touch with the re- 
sults of current research, and latest avail- 
able data, plans and methods for effective 
handling of timely business problems— 
made available to you for example in these 
Five New McGraw-Hill Books: 


1. Donham— 


Business Adrift 
A Plan for American Business 
By WALLACE BRETT DONHAM 


School of Business Administration 
196 pages, 629, 
N this book a business man of wide experience looks 
squarely at our disorganized business structure and 
analyzes the problems we must meet and during 
the coming generation 


2. Herrold— 


Advertising Real Estate 


By LLOYD D. HERROLD, 
tising, Northwestern 


Dean, Graduate 
Harvard University 
$2.50 


Associate Professor of Adver 
University School of Commerce 
325 pages, 629, 85 illustrations $4.00 
‘THIS comprehensive book applies the principles of 

effective advertising to the everyday advertising prob- 
lems of the average real estate business 


3. Breyer— 


Commodity Marketing 


By RALPH F. BREYER, Assistant Professor of Com 
merce and Transportation, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 477 pages, 679, 
illustrated with 20 maps and 51 diagrams $4.00 
HIS is a thorough discussion of the 
fourteen important non-agricultural 
groups of products) and two public utility 


4. Baridon and Loomis— 


Personnel Problems 
Methods of Analysis and Control 


By FELIX E. BARIDON, Gerral Accounting Depart 
ment, and BARL H. LOOMIS, Personnel Department: 
both of the Western Electric Company, Inc $52 pages, 
679, 65 tables, charts, forma : $5.00 
COMPREHENSIVE guide to the effective 
and solution of personnel problems in 
any size. 


5. Taeusch— 
Policy and Ethics 


in Business 

By CARL F. TABUSCH, Manag- 
ing Editor, Harvard Business Re- 
view, Associate Professor of Business 
Ethies, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, 
624 pages, 629. £5.00 


ERE is a critical analysis and 

discussion of the standards of 
American business conduct Scores 
of actual examples are frankly 
treated 


marketing of 
product (or 
services 


analysis 
firms of 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 





McGraw-Hill Free Examination Coupon 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

370 Seventh Ave., New York 

Send me, postpaid, for 10 days’ free examination 

the books checked 
Donham—Business Adrift, $2.50. 
Herrold—Advertising Real Estate, $4.00. 
Breyer—Commodity Marketing, $4.00 
Baridon and Loomis — Personnel Problems, 
$5.00 

.... Taeusch—Policy and Ethics in Business, $5.00 

I agree to remit for the books or return them, post- 

paid, within 10 days of receipt 

Name . 


Home Address........ 


Firm ; sand B.W. 4-15-31 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 














individuals with money view stocks 
as a buy. 

Of course, this resistance point is not 
impenetrable. And business is getting 
closer to the end of the spring stim- 
ulation without definite signs of cyclical 
recovery. Earnings are low and read- 
justments in process. Such facts may 
bring substantial blocks of discouraged 
stock into the market, and a compara- 
tively small selling movement might be 
quite depressing. 

The market is, therefore, in or ap- 
proaching a period of testing, the 
result of which must depend on in- 
vestors’ evaluation of business prospects, 
with these admittedly none too favor- 
able, at least for the near future. 
Buying opportunities appear likely to 
exist for some time to come 


Business Draws Heavily 


On the Bond Market 


THE bond market went through another 
week of sagging prices. Much the same 
trends that have prevailed in recent 
weeks continued into this one. 

Business obtained more funds through 
bonds this week than it has for some 
time, the new issue volume being about 
$250 millions, one of the 3 highest 
weeks by totals of the year. Utilities 
took the lion’s share, with about $150 
millions, displacing municipalities for 
leadership. Yet utility securities were 


strongest of any group. |; 
panies came next with 
lions. In addition to this 
was a $30-million Fox | 
stockholders and a f 
certificate offer of $375 : 

The outstanding utilit 
the $100 million Pennsy|y 
Light and the $40 million | 
of Northern Illinois. T) 
large issues were that of 
New York for $34.9 mi! 
tional Steel’s $40 millions 

Largely Refunding 

This heavy movement 
business is tentatively enc 
a very large part is for 
refinancing purposes and 
sult in increased business 
thermore, as has been pr 
the extensive outpouring of 
continues to be at the cost 
in the market. 

The failure of the stat 
proposal to require New 
mercial banks to segregate 
deposits and handle them th 
savings had a large meaning t 
market. Had the measure | 
mendous demand for legals y 
ensued. Nevertheless, there 
ing conviction that the issuc 
must sooner or later be faced 

Commercial banks again are 
a few non-government bonds 
well for business, yet they have 1 
gun to take the volume they 
they would 
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Letters 


Margarine Speaks 






Institute of Margarine Manufacturers 
Washington, D. C. 





7, the Editor 
Under the heading “As Dairymen View 
appeared a letter in a recent issue 







‘ rhere 

ur journal to the effect that Congress 

\orch 3 enacted a law “restoring the tax 

; )¢ per pound on margarines when 
1 l 





red yellow in the semblance of butter.” 
the letter is full of erroneous statements. 





The word “restore’’ means that there was 





a tax at some time or other in the 
sast, and that it had been put back. This 
< pot the fact. 

There never was before this March 3, 

Act any provision carrying a tax of 









¢ per pound on yellow margarine when 
llow color was due to the natural 





ve 





yellow colors in the fats and oils 

manufacture. This permission was 

intentionally by the Act of Congress 

)2 with the announced purpose of per- 

ng the use of such oils in the manu- 

ture of margarine taxed at }¢ a pound. 

Act of March 3, 1931, raised the tax 

| this class of goods from ig a pound to 
per pound, 

The letter stated that palm oil, with its 
stural yellow color, is “‘artificial as dis- 

guished from a natural product’’ because 

t passes through “‘a process of extraction 
ind purification with a possible distillation 
and bleaching.” Such a statement is absurd. 
All vegetable oils are subjected to the 
refining processes which remove the free 

tty acids in them as well as any floating 
foreign matter due to the processes of crush- 

g and extracting. These refining processes 

not change the nature of the color in- 

rent in the oils, and, therefore, do not 
produce an artificial color. 

The letter is also absurd with respect to 
the statement that the consumption of yellow 
margarine made from these natural yellow 
fets and oils caused the slump in the price 

butter and a consequent loss of $2 
llions a day to the butter industry. The 
production and consumption of margarine 
as fallen off from 20% to 30% during the 
6 months compared with the same 
period a year ago. It is absurd, therefore, 
say that the slump in the price of butter 
has been due to the consumption of any 
kind of margarine, white or yellow. 

it is well known that the natural yellow 

f, carotin, is a precursor of vitamin A 

is, therefore, the equivalent of vitamin 
A and does contribute food value to articles 
d in which it is present. There is 
carotin in some of these natural yellow fats. 
Congress has simply outlawed scientific 
d inventive contributions to economic wel- 
tare and did so “to help the farmer” at 
the expense of the body politic and under 
the whip of the dairy and butter lobbyists 
i farm group 

Will you please give this letter the same 
publicity that you gave Mr. Hartman's 
etter for the sake of truth and a square 
seal to those concerned ? 

Respectfully, 












































J. S. ABBOTT, 
Secretar) 
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WHAT'S WHAT? 


There is nothing more essential to the safe conduct 
of business right now than truth—a fundamental 
knowledge of what is going on and what it’s all 
about. 


To those individuals possessed of abdominal stam- 
ina the low-down is the handsomest of all gifts. 
The only thing they fear for the future is the 
wrong steer. 


The men responsible for the profitable conduct 
of business, in an era of shirtsleeve thinking, have 
little time or patience for theory, unsupported 
opinion—or verbosity. 


Dealing with the vital news of business—-the raw 
material of executive thinking—The Business 
Week has earned a recognition and reader confi- 
dence without parallel. It is dependable, com- 
prehensive in scope, swiftly written, up-to-the- 
minute. You are able to feel the pulse of busi- 
ness every week in 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


by subscription, one year $5.00, three years $12.00. 
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You Don’t Say! 


Last week official Washington, through the 
resurrected White House spokesman and the 
crusty old Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
said that, behind the scenes, it was waging a 
war, so far fairly successful, or at least hopeful, 
against the cutting of wage scales; and indi- 
cated that its invisible adversary in this heroic 
campaign was the “financial: forces” who feel 
it is necessary to liquidate labor along with 
everything else in order to encourage recovery. 

It makes us a bit peevish, we confess, to have 
our humble, homemade thunder imitated this 
way. We said as much, and more, many moons 
ago; and have been wiser and sadder since. 
Now we realize, with an uncomfortable catch 
in our throat, that it is probably too late for 
heroic rhetoric. The lightning will not flash, 
the rain will not cease, and the rainbow will not 
appear till the world is too weary to welcome 
it. The deluge of liquidation, now breaking 
through the last dike, will wash away not merely 
a wage level, but a World’s hopes and faith. 

And why? It is surely not sincere or sensible 
to suggest, as these officials do, that the enemy 
is malice or sheer self-interest among the money 
lenders. It is likewise manifestly unfair or 
fantastic to feel, as do so many small business 
men who want to maintain wages but can’t, that 
industry has somehow been “sold out” by the 
banks. As we have watched them drift—busi- 
ness, banks, and government alike—through 
these dismal months without leadership it has 
dawned upon us that the real enemy is only 
ignorance and indecision. 

At any time in the past year the deluge could 
have been stopped within three months by per- 
suasion or by compulsion, if necessary. Co- 
operation among the banks on a courageous 
clearing-house basis could have checked liquida- 
tion and restored confidence; and aggressive, 
persistent open-market operations by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks could have compelled them 


48 


to cut short the chronic contractior 
which has prolonged depression. Recover 
never and will never come otherwise 
though the risks and the cost to the comme; 
banks might be considerable, they can: 
pare with the disappointment, distress, and 
location to which indecision and 
driven the world during this drifting, 
alizing deflation. 

The banks have always said and will always 
say: “But there is no demand; business wil 
not buy our goods; our vaults and tills are over. 
flowing with idle funds already over-produced 
by our industrious liquidation of debt: and 
business men have no confidence (nor have we) 
that they can use them profitably.” 

Since it has come now to a question of all 
round deflation and wage reduction, let us leave 
off recrimination and offer a constructive sug. 
gestion to our financial friends. Why not try 
a “Buy Now” campaign among bashful busi. 
ness borrowers? Be brutal about it, if necessary 
Bring them into the brass cage and beg them, 
if you have to, to try a little bond issue, coax 
them to take a little commercial loan, cajole 
them into carrying along their line of credit a 
while longer so as to keep paying fair wages 
and provide employment for their workers 
And don’t forget to cut your retail prices. It 
stimulates consumption, you know. Let no co\ 
customer escape. Don’t be discouraged by : 
refusal. 

What is needed now is a little high-pressure 
salesmanship. And above all, to stimulate en- 
thusiasm and energy, let it be on the incentive 
basis. Every vice-president who can't cover his 
: gets a cut in income to fit the cost of 
living. 

Then, when this is done, we'll all be out early 
to watch the sun rise, on Millennium Morning 
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